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O overcome the difficul- 

ties experienced by for- 

eigners, the McAlpin 
maintains a foreign information 
bureau for those who do not 
speak English. 


Many nations are represented 
among the guests of the hotel. 
In one year over 6000 persons 
from foreign countries regis- 


2 tered at the McAlpin. 


On your next visit to New York try 
the welcome of Hotel McAlpin. 
Put an ® after your name in the reg- 
ister and leave the rest to the manage- 
ment of the hotel. 


The New York Rotary Club head- 
quarters on the 22d floor is a great 
convenience to visiting Rotarians. 
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Bill O’Laden, Traffic Expert 


Has Throuble With His Tillyphone 


“Mister Murray,” I says, th’ mornin’ after me an’ th’ Big Boss 
takes in th’ foine big warehouses operated by th’ T-C. F. CO. 
in Chicago, “I’ve a bit iv lithrachoory wur-ruk awaitin’ me atten- 
shun, an’ do ye be after a havin’ a spare desk?” “Sure, Bill,” he 
says, “an’ will ye be after needin a ‘Stenog’?” “Not f’r me,” I says, 
“I’m a married man. I tried dictating to a lady wanse—’twas me 
wife—an’ niver agin.” Murray gives me a foine desk, an—‘Sit 
down, Bill,” he says, “th’ paper is in th’ top drawer, an’ th’ light, 
an’ th’ spittoon over yer lift shoulder.” 


A nice quiet spot, thinks I, as I starts me article for the June 
Rotarian. Then th’ tillyphone rings. “Hello!” I says, “Oh! ’tis,” 
I says. “Sure ye’ll get it,” I says, an’ that’s how I answers Brother 
Perry whin he butts in to ask if me copy is ready. Did ye ever 
notice how interruptions stop yer train iv thought? Sure won tilly 
phone can delay matters like as some fr-reight forwardin’ com- 
panies can yer fr-reight. 


“Listen, Rotarians,” I writes, “th’ T-C. F. CO. Fr-reight For- | Ric 
wardin’ Service will save yer tin, timper an’ time, an—” Then the S01 
dum tillyphone busts in agin. “Oh! ’tis,” I says. “No ’taint,” I says. via 


“Sure ye'll get it iv ye’ll quit interruptin’.” That time ’twas Jinnings’ 

Man. Ed.—Kellar, ye know—and thinks I, service is ail right, but } 

I’ll have to disconnect me tillyphone service if I ever finishes me 

article. “T-C. F. CO. Consolidated Carload Service,” I writes, Rot 
“is like the Rotarian Idea—hard to beat. It takes the vice out of 

service, an’ puts th’ goods through in jig time and big savin’ in | 

cost, an’—” Then th’ dum tillyphone busts in agin. “Ring, dum ye,” | anit 
I says, grippin’ me pen, when in comes a la-ad with a letter from 
th’ Widow Riley. Sure some wan had writ her that her house was 
F. O. B. “As a Traffic Expert, Bill, I writes ye to know what do 
he mean?” Mad I was, an’ “Fierce On Board,” I writes her, an’ 
sure ’twas right I be, even though ’twas wrong. | 


met 


Then the tillyphone butts in again, twas Jinnings. “Oh ye can’t,” | 
I says, “then put this in yer paper.” 


“The T-C. F. CO. gives the kind of service that Rotarians mean || 
when they think iv service, which do be why Rotarians think of th’ || 
T-C. F. CO. when they wants to ship household goods, machinery }| 
an’ automobiles in through cars, in quick time at lowest rates.” 


“Repeat that, Frank,” I says, an’ he does. Now see ye repeat 
it to all Rotarians,” I says, an’ I rings off. 


Next month Bill will have a few remarks 
to make on Salt Lake City—don’t miss them 
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Let’s Go! 


ET’S go! All aboard for Salt Lake, where Rotary 
+ will hold its annual convention thruout the week 
of June 16, 1919. 

Rotarians and members of their families are all 
expected to attend the various sessions, and the Inter- 
national Officers and the Program Committee confi- 
dently believe that the wives and daughters and sons 
should have an equal opportunity with the members 
of Rotary to hear the inspiring addresses and discus- 
sions, thereby learning first-hand the beautiful teach- 
ings of Rotary. 

Each annual convention should be better than the 
preceding one, and this year the stage is set for a 
convention of unusual inspirational and educational 
value. No member of Rotary, no matter how far away, 
should fail to make an honest endeavor to be there. 
A very wonderful program has been prepared and 
completed. Rotary will be presented in all its phases, 
from every conceivable angle, and by men of all na- 
tionalities now represented in Rotary. 

Arch C. Klumph, Past International President, 
is Chairman of the Program Committee. He has given 
to this work his best thought and experience, and be- 
ing one of the strongest men ever identified with the 
Association and one of its most conspicuous leaders 
for many years, he is especially well qualified for that 
responsibility. 

There will be messages which will make deep and 
lasting impressions on the minds of every attendant. 
We will leave the convention with a broader vision, a 
stouter heart, in a happier frame of mind, and with a 
will to put “SERVICE ABOVE SELF,” because the 
story will be so beautifully exemplified that “HE 
PROFITS MOST WHO SERVES BEST.” 

We are going to learn more of the terrible conflict 
overseas; we are going to learn more of the unselfish 
devotion of individual Rotarians and Rotary Clubs to 
the betterment of mankind; we are going to be thrilled 
with messages setting forth more of the problems of 
reconstruction; and we are going to learn that the 
whole world must be rebuilt. 

While a generous amount of entertainment will 
be provided thruout convention week, it has been de- 
liberately planned that the entertainment shall be so 
timed as not to interfere with convention proceedings. 

It is probably a fair statement to make that a 
great majority of Rotarians think of Rotary from a 
purely local standpoint, but those who have attended 
district conferences and international conventions— 
especially the latter—realize that Rotary is really an 
international association, with clubs thruout America, 
Canada, Great Britain, Cuba; and clubs establisht 

in the Philippines, China, Uruguay; and clubs in 
process of organization in India and the Fiji Islands. 


Fellows, we of Rotary should be thankful that it 
is our privilege to live in these times, because we are 
the builders of the future. The world is moving at 
a terrific pace. We have all been tremendously busy 
during the past several years. Unusual demands have 
been made upon us in our respective businesses and 
professions. We all need a vacation. If we go to Salt 
Lake City to the convention we will be aglow in body. 
mind and spirit. 

Rotary, the most potential organization in the 
world for the building of the brotherhood of man, 
develops character in the individual, character in his 
business, character in the community, and character 
thruout the civilized world. 

Rotary teaches men to be honest in thought, act 
and deed. 

There is something wonderful in our Association 
—something that no other association has ever taught 
or developt in the same degree or extensiveness. 

Just think of your experience in your own club, 
or in any club you may have visited. Instinctively, 
when you meet a Rotarian for the first time he calls 
you “Ed” and you call him “Will,” just as tho you 
had lived together in the most intimate and affection- 
ate friendship. At once you believe in him and he 
believes in you. You find you are talking to a man 
of strength and character and individuality—he has 
the same feeling. 

Isn’t it true, too, that you have a different feeling 
about things; that you think in broader terms; that 
you speak in a more kindly way; and that you act 
with a more generous consideration toward your fel- 
low-man? Hasn’t it taken out of your life a noticeable 
degree of selfishness? Hasn’t it brought you greater 
success in business? Hasn’t it given you a higher 
standing in society? 

Those are some of the things which accrue to you 
as a Rotarian. Those are the things you will find in 
the fellows you meet and chat with in Salt Lake. 

Fellows, you owe it to yourself to plan your af- 
fairs so that you can get away for a week or two and 
go to this great Victory Rotary Convention at Salt 
Lake. You owe it to your families to take them along 
with you. 

You will renew acquaintances and make many 
new ones; friendships will be establisht with the best 
of men from all sections of the globe. You will have a 
wonderfully inspiring message to take back to those 
you left behind. You will be refreshed and in better 
condition from every point of view to take up your 
duties again. 

So come on! Let’s go! All aboard for Salt Lake! 


—Joun Poote, President, 
International Association of Rotary Clubs. 
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Making Democracy Work 


By Frank L. Dykema 


Executive Secretary Americanization Society, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HE common understanding is that Ameri- 
canization is a process of making aliens into 
\merican citizens. This is a wrong use of the 
Naturalization is merely a legal proceed- 
¢, thru which the privileges of citizenship are 
nferred on a subject of another country. Ameri- 
anization is much broader, involving under- 
tanding of democracy and the duties of the in- 
lividual. The principles and methods outlined 
below present the requirements of true American- 
it10Nn. 


Grand Rapids (Mich.), for the last four 
elections a woman has been stationed in each 
voting place and has given a tag to each citizen 
after he has voted. This tag bears the legend 
“Tam an American. I voted. Did you?” 

This work of “tagging the voter” has been 
arried on by the Americanization Society of 
Grand Rapids whose by-laws read, “The objects 

this society shall be first, to encourage and 
promote regular voting by all persons legally 
qualified to vote; second, to educate the rising 
generation as to the duty of voting; and, third, 
to accelerate, in all reasonable ways, the natural- 
ization and Americanization of the alien.” 

lhe purpose of this article is to explain the 
principle underlying this work, what has been 
accomplisht, the methods used, the aims and 
purposes of it, and to appeal, frankly, to Ro- 
tarians to take up the work in other cities. 

Tags and buttons have been so common during 
the war period that it is difficult to ascribe any 
particular merit to one, but the voters’ tag is 
based on a principle which underlies and is fun- 
lamental to the success of the democratic sys- 
tem of government. 


Opportunity for Seli/-Government 


lo establish this claim it is necessary to realize 
that government has evolved from its primitive 
form of autocracy, the control of the many by 
1 few, thru force, to our present form based on 
control of the people, by the people, thru ma- 
jority rule. 

From the beginning of time, the struggle of 
mankind has been for self government and per- 
sonal freedom represented by democracy, as 
against minority rule, typified by autocracy, which 
denies the opportunity for self government and 
aims always to destroy individual initiative and 
lreedom, 
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Wars without number have been fought in this 
cause and the great war just finisht, it is hoped, 
is the last struggle of the people of the world 
for this right and that the final settlement of 
it may include some form of a “League of Na- 
tions” which will guarantee to the people of the 
world the opportunity for self government and 
self development. 

Let us emphasize the term “opportunity for 
self government.” It is used advisedly. Our 
form of government does not produce self gov- 
ernment, it only affords the opportunity for it, 
the chance for it; and actual self government can 
come when men realize their part in democracy, 
become informed as to methods of government, 
the needs of the community, and become in- 
dividually active in the affairs of the people. 

This does not mean that every man must run 
for office, or become active in a political organiza- 
tion, or devote all of his time to public affairs, 
but it does mean that he must have an under- 





The Melting Pot 





Cartoon reproduced from the Settlement House 
News of Los Angeles, California. 
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standing of democracy, must be individually 
tive in community life, and ’ 
that Ais personal affairs include not only his busi- 
ness or profession, but those things which con- 
cern the welfare and progress of the city, stat: 
and nation. 


TY) t he ' Tet! 
mus A CULISLCIOUS 


Rotary is a Parallel 

\ Rotary club may have the best speakers ob 
tainable, the best and most original stunts, the 
liveliest meetings and be a failure from the 
standpoint of Rotary, unless the individual mem 
ber takes an active part in its affairs. The 
thought of Rotary is individual development, to 
make the better citizen, the better member of 
the Association of Commerce, the better man in 
every way, and this can only be brought about 
thru personal activity of the member. 

This is exactly parallel to democracy. The 
Rotary club that is run by its officers and com- 
mittees, isn’t Rotary at all, any more than the 
city run by a group of politicians is a democ- 
racy. 

The emblem of Rotary, the gear, symbolizes 
rotation, the moving into activity, by the meshing 
of the gears, of everyone it comes into contact 
with. 

Rotary, like democracy, can only give the op- 
portunity for self expression and development, 
and again, like democracy, it devolves on the 
individual to take advantage of the opportunity, 
and unless he does the Rotary movement will fail, 
as democracy will fail, if the individual citizen 
declines to be active in its affairs. 

True Americanization means, therefore, the 
process thru which the individual citizen becomes 
a conscious, active unit in society. It applies 
to American born and naturalized citizens as well 
as to aliens. The alien may be naturalized, but 
until he comes to the realization of this principle, 
he is not Americanized. 

In every evolutionary movement, there occurs 
definitely markt intervals. In the evolution of 
government we are apparently at the point where 
all peoples are to be given the opportunity for 
self government, and the next development must 
be that towards actual democracy, based on the 
awakening of the individual to his part in democ- 
racy, thru enforced participation in common 
affairs. 


In the United States this can be brought about 
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only thru public opinion, and public opin- 
the result of education. True 
Americanization is, therefore, to be pro- 
duced by education, forced by public 
opinion, which becomes effective thru the 
establishment of standards up to which 
the individual must measure in order to 
enjoy the respect of his fellows. 
Education, to be effective, must be tied 
to a definite action. As we have said be- 
fore in THe Rotarian, the education of 
the individual American citizen as to his 
part in the war was accomplisht thru the 
definite action of subscribing to Liberty 
Bonds, giving to Red Cross, etc. A simi- 
lar definite action is necessary in connec- 
tion with the education of the individual 
in Americanism, and the constantly recur- 
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ring act of voting is selected because in 
iddition to its regularity of occurrence, it 
is a recognized common duty. 

Just as in the Liberty Bond campaigns, 
an educational campaign in the principles 
of democracy preceded the actual pur- 


As a part of the work of the Americanization Society of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, a woman is stationed at every polling place on 
each election day to tag every voter with a tag saying: “I am an 
American. I voted. Did you? Wear this two days. Help make 


every man a voter.” 





the bond, so an educational 
campaign emphasizing the necessity of 


chase of 


Don’t Gamble With Your Ballot. YOU 





participation in community affairs by 
voting, precedes each election in Grand 
Rapids. The tag is evidence that the 
wearer has done his duty, and the 
absence of a tag on election day, and 
the day following, is evidence of failure 
to perform this duty, and immediately 
stamps the untagged citizen as a shirker 
or an alien. 





We Awernemse Sie WE 


“TAM AN 
AMERICAN 
| VOTED 


DID YOU? 
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ARE THE JUDGE OF WHO AND WHAT YOU 

VOTE FOR. WHEN YOU FAIL TO VOTE YOU 

TAKE A GAMBLING CHANCE AND THE RE- 

SULT IS THE SAME AS THOUGH YOU LET 

THE MAN YOU OPPOSE CAST YOUR VOTE. 

DO YOUR OWN VOTING—VOTE AS YOU BE- 
LIEVE, BUT VOTE! 


i ~ Nov. 

Every Voter cu, Will Be Tagged si: 

SEND THE ALIEN TO THE COUNTY CLERK, 

TELL THE “FIRST PAPER” MAN TO GO Xs 
SCHOOL. 









The citizens are being educated into 
the belief that regular voting, by every 
man and woman, is a qualification of 
good standing, and thru the accomplish- 
ment of this first step, a contact is 
establisht which makes possible impress- 
ing the great need for the knowledge 
that will enable the citizen to vote 
wisely. A public sentiment is created 
which, in time, will of itself make it nec- 
essary that everyone vote regularly, and 
this automatically takes care of the 
in that he is most sensitive to 
public opinion, and with the existence of 
this sentiment he is teadily persuaded 
to take the necessary steps to become 
naturalized. 

It is not claimed that this educational 
plan is complete in itself, but it over- 
the greatest obstacles in the 
development of true citizenship, inertia 
and indifference, which lie at the bot- 
tom of our mismanaged cities. 

The direct and immediate result of 
the assured full vote is the elimination 
of the political ring, and political domi- 
nation. 

Politics is not a power in itself, it is 
only autocratic or minority rule made possible 
by the indifference of the majority. 

lhe average judgment and honesty of all the 
people may safely be trusted, and the decision 
as to men and issues resulting from the full vote 
is nearly always in the direction of the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 

The old necessity of getting out the vote to 
assure the adoption of measures which mean com- 
munity betterment, is unnecessary if, instead of 
doing the educational work and depending on 
that to arouse the interest to bring the voter to 
the polls, we get the vote out and keep it out on 


alien, 
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A Ballot at Home Is As _ 
Effective for Democracy 
As a Bullet in France 


Vote ic; Make Every Man.a Voter 


Americanization Society $2% 2232 














all voting days. 


Reproductions of some of the many newspaper display 
advertisements used by the Americanization Society of 
Grand Rapids to educate eligible voters regarding their duty 


to vote at every election. 


This reduces the educational 





thru which the majority may express jt; 
will. 

Compelling every person to participat, 
in organized government is the ey 
opposite of the bolshevist principle 
destroying all organization. 

Let us teach all people to use 
establisht institutions, instead of fo] 
ing the radical leader who claims som: 
special way of short cutting the law of 
evolution. 

This plan is not a theory. It has | 
proven in Grand Rapids. Starting \ 
the primary election last August, what 
appeared to be a well defined plan 
wreck the commission plan of govern- 
ment was beaten. The vote was nearly 
double that anticipated and the result 
proved the claim that a large vote is safe 


Results of Plan 


The November campaign brought ou: 
a vote 30 per cent larger in proportion 
to population than in other cities in the 
state. Women were franchised in Mich 
igan in November and the registration 
of women was promoted by an exten- 
sive publicity campaign. The result was 
that 26,000 women were registered. 

At the March primary 29,000 votes 
were cast, electing all the candidates 
endorsed by the Citizens’ League, and in 
the April general election 37,000 exprest 
their judgment at the polls. Approxi- 
mately 7,000 people were turned away 
because of inadequate facilities for han- 
dling them. 

At this election a $1,500,000 bond 
issue for schools was carried, and a 
$400,000 bond issue for a tuberculosis 
sanitorium was approwed. The so-called 
beer and light wine amendment to the 
state constitution was defeated by a 
majority of 13,000, and the good roads 
amendment to the state constitution 
authorizing bonding the state up to 
$50,000,000 was carried by a majority 
of 13,000. Nine other matters of lesser 
importance were decided intelligently. 

Space does not permit detailed out 
line of methods used. They were all the 
usual methods of publicity, including 
newspaper advertising, moving picture 
films, circulars and speaking. The schoo! 
children were used in a tag collecting 
contest, the vote being increast by this 
plan, and the lesson of the importance 
of voting was forcibly imprest on the 
children. Most valuable and intelligent 
cooperation was given by both public 
and parochial school teachers. 

It is not claimed that, even tho this 
plan compels every individual to become 


a regular voter, true Americanism would result 


campaign to a matter of informing the citizen 
so that he may give his judgment when he casts 
his ballot. 

Another direct, altho not so definite a result of 
the promotion of voting is counteracting the 
bolshevist propaganda. The act of voting is in 
itself the recognition of organized government. 
The ballot is the weapon by which we must learn 
to produce necessary reforms. 

Where the ballot does not exist, as in Russia, 
there may be some excuse for the bullet, but 
in America, we have the governmental machinery 
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It is claimed that this plan offers a definite tang’- 
ble thing which can be done in every city, an¢ 
it is a definite movement in the direction of true 
democracy. The specific results secured in 
improved government and social conditions makes 
it worth doing, and actual Americanization is its 
logical outcome. 


The making of better men and consequent!) 
better citizens is Rotary’s job, and Americaniza- 
tion along the lines suggested is only the ampli- 
fication of Rotary ethics. 
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And You Must Come Here 


ERALDED as the beauty spot of all Amer- 
| | ica, after nestling for years in the heart 
1e Rockies without receiving more than pass- 
ittention, Glacier National Park, so named 
ise of the sixty or more glaciers within its 
jaries, should be the scene of a second con- 
of Rotarians who should journey there upon 
onclusion of the annual convention in Salt 
Lake City. 


\lajestic in its towering peaks, entrancing with 
ruggedness and grandeur of its mountains, 
,we-inspiring as it reveals the titanic master- 
‘s sculptured by the gigantic glaciers of past 


By R. S. Skinner 


tourists from all corners of the globe within its 
boundaries to pay homage to its many splendors 

Emerging from Yellowstone Park at the Living- 
ston, (Mont.), entrance, the autoist strikes the 
famous Y-G Bee Line, which, as the initials in- 
dicate, is a direct auto route forming the con- 
necting link between the Yellowstone and Glacier 
National Parks. This road, much of it traversing 
the great national forests and all of it winding 
its way thru the foothills of the Rockies, is one 
of the finest highways in the country. 

In laying out the Y-G Bee Line, the pre- 
dominating idea of the builders was to prepare 
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study in contrasts in Glacier National Park. 
“he upper photograph shows a stretch of the won- 
lerful automobile highway running thru the Little 
‘elt Mountains along the Y-G Bee Line between 
ellowstone National Park and Glacier National 
Park. The lower picture is a photograph of a 
ng narrow lake in one of the great canyons of 
Glacier Park, which has been given the appro- 
priate name of Gunsight Lake because of its shape 
and surroundings. 


lecades, inspirational in its marvelous heights, 
with breath-taking precipices, tumbling mountain 
springs and placid lakes, it should be visited. 

The Rotarian desiring to spend his vacation in 
the Rockies will find that circumstances permit 
‘he arrangement of a most attractive itinerary. 
Starting north from Salt Lake, he will find ex- 
cellent auto roads or superb rail accommodations 
traversing the eastern slope of what is popularly 


termed “the roof of America.” Moving north- 


ward thru a country the natural beauty of which 
vell nigh defies description, he will first reach 
the great Yellowstone Park, known thruout the 
world for its geysers, gigantic springs and other 
phenomena of nature which have served to bring 
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nificent waterfalls found in abundance along the 
Missouri River at this point. 

It is here that the Falls, harnest by man, de- 
velop the electric current that not only moves 
railroad trains over the Rockies but supplies the 
power that illuminates, heats and turns the wheels 
of industry in the greater part of western Mon- 
tana. Here, too, one finds the great smelters 
of the Anaconda Copper Company and affiliated 
industries employing thousands of men 


The Beauties of Glacier 

From Great Falls to Glacier Park is not a 
great distance and as one approaches the wonder 
spot of America the highways reach a state of 
development that compare favorably with the 
finest boulevards of eastern cities. As the road 
fast becomes the acme of achievement in high- 
way building, so do the natural beauties of the 
country, as unfolded to the tourist, become 
more impressive, until at last upon the termina- 
tion of his trip northward, he finds himself amid 
the Alps of America, the Glacier National Park. 

In this wonderful region there are 60 glaciers, 
250 lakes, and many stately peaks; precipices 
that fall away to a sheer depth of 4,000 feet; 
valleys of astonishing rugged beauty; and an in- 
dividuality that makes it a creation incomparable; 
a place that has no counterpart in this universe. 

To those Rotarians who may soon be “fed up” 
on nature, there ire other attractions. Trout 
fishing, for instance. Of that there is a plenty, 
for there are hundreds of rushing, tumbling 
mountain streams in Glacier Park and all of them 














a road at all times available to the motorist as 
a highway far superior to the usual “trails” that 
are so often found in mountainous countries and 
one that would deny them none of the splendors 
of the rugged region thru which it winds its way. 

On the way to Glacier, the motorist who fol- 
lows the Y-G Bee Line will pass thru Great Falls, 
Montana, a hustling city of 40,000 people that 
bases its greatest claim to fame upon the mag- 
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are well stocked with some of the gamest fish 
that ever struck at a fly. June, July and August 


are trout time. Boating too may be had in 
abundance. There are steamboats, motor-boats, 
and row-boats, all of them available to the visi- 
tor and affording many pleasant trips. Fishing 
for icebergs is a favorite spert on Iceberg Lake, 
where miniature bergs abound. 

To those who Gesire to enter the simple life in 
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the fullest sense of the word, there are primitive 
camps in which they may stay, and horses which 
they may ride over the mountain trails and into 
the fastnesses inaccessible by autos or wagon. 
Guides are plentiful and tourists may take them- 


far away from the world of today and en 


selve 
ter that period of yesteryear when man and beast 
were unhampered and unfettered by the conven- 
tions of modern life 

For those who prefer to view the beauties of 


the Park 


seriously, there are excellent auto roads leading 


without discommoding themselves 


to the many points of interest, big roomy hotels, 
Alpine chalets, and tepees, affording a range of 
accommodations that 


choice in the matter of 


assures even the most fastidious something to 
his liking. 

There is, in Glacier Park, something that will 
appeal to all, no matter how diversified their 
desires may be. Should you like to be in or 


about the water, there are mighty cataracts tumb- 
ling down from melting glaciers, forming hurry- 
ing rivers, vivid green, sparkling and foaming, 
wiftly moving to feed five-mile high lakes in 
the Rockies and from there journeying on to the 


plains below 


Then, too, perhaps one might find pleasure in 
watching the nimble footed mountain goat, the 
deer, the elk, the moose, the whistling marmot 
which, with other animals, finds in Glacier a 
refuge wherein to live in peace unmolested by the 
fire-arms of man. 

Those who make the trip to Glacier via the 
Y-G Bee Line will find it profitable to travel over 
the Automobile Highway in the Park. This route 
takes you for 75 miles, deep among the Montana 
Rockies, over flowering foothills and along 
forested mountainsides, winding its way along the 
course of a mountain stream and beside lakes 
and rivers, clear to the heart of Glacier. 

Glacier Park is rapidly coming into its own. 
Within a few years it will have achieved a repu- 
tation that will no doubt overshadow those 
gained by lesser satellities, but there is no time 
like now to “do” Glacier. In the glory of its 
primitive wilds, it beckons to Rotary. As there 
is but one Rotary in each community, so there 
is but one Glacier in all the world and in its 
distinctiveness it will glory in the distinctiveness 
of the Rotarians who visit there. 


Notes—R. S. Skinner is a 
Rotary Club of Great Falls. Mont. 


member of the 


Physicians and Surgeons Meeting 


OTARIAN CHARLES W. GOSNEY, Lath- 
R rop Building, Kansas City, Mo., chairman 
of the Physicians and Surgeons Vocational Sec- 
tion in Rotary, announces the following program 
for the Round Table meeting at the Salt Lake 
City Rotary Convention: 


Subject: Rotary Principles and Ethics 
Applied to Medicine and Surgery. 
I—HISTORIES 

a) How complete we should make 


them for the benefit of the patient, 
for scientific use, compiling statis- 
tics, and writing papers. 

b) Methods of indexing. 

(c) Methods of cross referencing diag- 
noses, 

-—-ACCOUNTS 

(a) Method of recording work done. 

(b) Determination of the fee according 
to the patient’s financial status. 

(c) Advisability of frank business ar- 
rangement, instead of sending bills 
after work is completed. 

(d) Monthly determination of net pro- 
ceeds in contrast to the usual plan 


of reckoning income from gross 
proceeds. 
Rotarian Ralph L. Richards, Walker Bank 


Building, Salt Lake City, is vice-chairman of the 
Section. 
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Building Men at Convention 


“WHE constructive value of the Salt Lake 
[ City Rotary Convention at a time when the 
world is in the throes of an industrial crisis is 
very clearly indicated by plans being made for 
the Round Table meeting of the Building Sup- 
plies section of which John M. Campbell of Pas- 
saic, New Jersey, is the chairman. In a letter 
recently received from Chairman Campbell at 
International Headquarters, he says: 

“There has never been a time when it 
seemed so necessary as right now for united 
effort to effect the change from uncertainty 
to normal business conditions. 
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rhe Building Supply business is a basic 
industry that has been at a stand-still for 
the past two years or more, 

The Department of Labor makes the 
statement that more than half a million 
dwelling houses are needed in the United 
States. 

“The welfare of the nation demands the 
speedy resumption of industry in a manner 
that shall provide employment for those 
who have finisht with war and with war 
work activities. 

‘Unemployment on a large scale would 
be a menace to the social order, particularly 
at a time when the world is stirred by vast 
unresf, 

“We have the men; we have the money; 
we have the demand; we have everything 
necessary to boost along an era of great 
prosperity. What alone is needed is the 
courage to act. 

“The Bureau of Public Works and Con- 
struction Development as a part of the 
United States Department of Labor, also 
the Industrial Board of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is giving consideration 
to post-war stagnation of commerce and 
industry; also to the subject of national 
reconstruction and to ‘Own Your Own 
Homes’ campaign, for home owning and 
home building is the basis of the strength 
of the nation. 


“The National Federation of Construc- 
tion Industries has also been organized, of 
which B. F. Affleck, president of the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Company is a Di- 
rector. 

“T have referred to the above organiza- 
tions and quoted from their statements, 
to show, in some measure, the scope of 
their work, having in mind asking for their 
cooperation in arrangements for the pro- 
gram of the Salt Lake City meeting. It 
might be that we could have at the meet- 
ing Secretary of Labor Wilson or Secre- 
tary of Commerce Redfield.” 


Fred E. Reed of Oakland, California, chairman 
of the Real Estate Section, writes: 


“The ‘Own Your Own Home’ movement 
is spreading all over America with direct 
backing of the Department of Labor at 
Washington. I have been appointed Di- 
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vision Director in charge of the south west 
ern division which includes California and 
Nevada. 

“I want to have the Rotary Clubs 
every city take up this work as the bi 
contribution of Rotary’s Real Estate S, 
tion to the life of the nation. 

“It provides work for returning soldier 
at a time when that work is greatly need: 

“It promotes home industry in that t¢! 
building industry uses labor and materia] 
close at hand to the cities where buildin: 
is done. 

“It stabilizes labor, increasing the effici- 
ency of that labor. 

“And it’s the cure for bolshevism. 

“To my mind, it is the most important 
thing that is before us today and its great 
strength comes from the fact that it heads 
right to elemental A. B. C. principles at the 
very foundation stone of national life. 

“Own you own home and you won't 
anyone throw mud at it, nor will you 
apt to hoist the red flag of anarchy ove 
the front door.” 


The suggestion has been made that the Bu 
ing Supplies Section, the Real Estate Section, and 
the Builders Section get together for a ji 
meeting at Salt Lake City, the chairman of 
Builders Section being E. J. Rounds of Seattle. 
Washington. The references made by Chairman 
Campbell to conditions in the United States apply 
to a greater or less extent to the other countries 
in which Rotary is establisht and the problem 
which will come up for discussion at such 
meeting and the possible solutions offered shov 
make this meeting instructive and helpful to 
Rotarians from every country. 

‘D) 
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Convention Dress 


Correct convention 
costume for Salt Lake 
City Rotarians has been 
specified by resolution 
of the Salt Lake club, 
with penalties for fail- 


ure to wear it. Mem- 
bers will wear straw 
hats, with distinctive 


band; blue serge coat; 
white trousers; white 
shoes;' and a band 
bearing the words “Salt 
Lake” on the left arm. 
Visiting Rotarians may 
identify thus their 
hosts at all times. 
Every Salt Lake Ro- 
tarian who fails to 
wear the _ prescribed 
costume during conven- 
tion week will be fined 
$10 by the club and will 
be denied the privilege 
of wearing the arm 
band. 

Under normal weath- 
er conditions, light 
weight clothing will be 
suitable for all hours 
of the day in the city 
during convention week. 
Those who expect to 
visit the mountain can- 
yons, the mining camps 
or to drive in the eve- 
nings should bring 
heavier clothing and 
light overcoats to be 
comfortable. Those 
who visit Yellowstone 
or the other mountain 
parks should not fail to 
bring heavy clothing. 

Informal dress for 
men is strictly speci- 
fied by International 
President Poole for the 
President’s reception. 
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Rotarian Harry S. 
Anderson, chairman 

the costume committee, 
attired. in the costume 
specified for Salt Late 
City Rotarians during 


convention week. 




















Canada’s Housing Program 


N entirely new field for government activ- 

J \ ity opens up with the offers of the Federal 

ernment of Canada and of the Provincial 

ernment of Ontario to lend money for the 

tion of houses for the working classes in 
ida. 

\ltho the offers are primarily results of condi- 
s created by the war, they are not without 
ificance as a measure of the new attitude of 
ernment authority toward social questions. 
uld success attend these initial efforts, no 
can predict where such a movement will end 
to what extent it will assist in bettering the 
ising conditions of Canada. 

So far there has been much favorable com- 

nt and very little criticism of the action of 

» Governments. This is‘significant because of 

entrance of the Governments into a field 
hich has long been regarded as the exclusive 
roperty of private enterprise. 

[he purpose of this loan of $25,000,000 at 5 
per cent, which will be distributed on the basis 
| population, is to promote the erection of small 

ellings and to enable working men and re- 

ned soldiers to buy them at cost. 


Homes for 50,000 


[f the Provincial Governments were to appro- 

riate on the basis of $1 per capita, this would 
make available for the entire Dominion approxi- 
mately $32,000,000, and would permit the erec- 
tion of 10,000 homes, allowing an average of 
$3,200 per house. It is estimated that 50,000 in- 
habitants will be cared for in this way. While 
this will not solve the housing problem, it will 
contribute substantially to its solution. 

If, by means of a loan, a large number of 
houses are erected on sites properly laid out, and 
it the dwellings themselves are groupt as part 
of a comprehensive scheme, as an object lesson 
in proper and sanitary housing, the whole project 
will have a value far greater than the mere num- 
ber of persons housed. The Garden City and 
Garden Suburbs schemes of England bear ample 
witness to this truth, for while they do not house 
a large number of persons, they have had untold 
value as an example all over the world. 

Under the terms of the loan, the Government 
loses approximately 1 per cent in interest, but 
the working man actually saves from $60 to $70 
per year, the difference between what the Gov- 
ernment charges and what he would have to pay 
to a private lender. 

Under the joint Federal and Provincial scheme, 
the chief responsibility for administration falls 
on the municipality. Where state governments 
have endeavored to assist in the solution of the 
housing problem, the chief difficulties have arisen 
from the inactivity and lack of interest in the 
municipalities. The latter are primarily respon- 
sible for housing conditions; and whether they 
accept the Government loan or not, it is more 
than likely that they will prepare themselves to 
promote new construction and to raise the stand- 
ards on all building within their limit. 


Conditions of Loans 


One of the big difficulties which will confront 
the municipalities is the problem of securing 
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By Thomas Adams 


suitable land at a price sufficiently low to permit 
of economic development. 

There are only four conditions attacht to the 
Federal loan: 

1. Each province must prepare a genera! hous 
ing scheme, setting out the standards and cor 
ditions to be complied with in local housing 
schemes and submitting the whole to the Fed 
eral Government. When approved by the lat 
ter, the jurisdiction of local schemes rests with 
the provincial authorities. 

The maximum amount to be loaned per 
dwelling must not exceed for different sizes an 
types of dwellings, inclusive of land, etc., the 
respective sums of $3,000, $3,400 and $4,50( 


3. Loans may be granted for building houses 
and purchasing land only to Provincial Govern 
ments, municipalities, housing societies with lim 
ited dividends, and owners of lots for the pu 


pose of erecting houses for their own occupancy 
4. T.oans shall be made payable over a perio 


of twenty or, in special cases, thirty years 


Special legislation is being past and directors 
of housing are being appointed in most of the 
provinces, to enable the Provincial Governments 
to take advantage of the loan and set up the ma- 
chinery for its administration. The Ontario di- 


rector intimates that much more than $10,000,- 
00 is likely to be required to meet the demands 
of municipalities in that province 

One of the striking teatures of the whole proj- 
ect is the importance attacht to town planning 
as a basis for housing schemes. 


Vote—Thomas Adams is Town Planning Ad- 
visor, Canadian Commission of Conservation 
The above is reprinted from “The American City” 
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Unique Land Legislation in British Columbia 


ment areas in British Columbia focuses 
attention upon some unique legislation in the 
Province. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
program of Hon. J. A. Calder, Minister of Col- 
onization and Immigration for the Dominion of 
Canada, will work out successfully in spite of 
opposition of the land-men who face a crisis of 
readjustment and have not realized the possi- 
bilities to themselves of a whole-hearted coopera- 
tion. The essential fact is that arable lands held 
out of cultivation should be cultivated. 


q po successful opening of two land settle- 


British Columbia’s problem was to a certain 
extent typical of the settling of new districts 
where the railroads have been unable to be also 
colonization agents. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way received huge land grants from the Domin- 
ion government in compensation for the gamble 
of building a transcontinental railroad thru the 
wilderness of the western prairies fifty years 
ago and for which, in turn, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway constituted itself a colonization agent. 
The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, when it 
penetrated the valleys and plateaus of cen- 
tral British Columbia, received no land grant, 
and had besides to contend with making business 
for itself thru a vast new country thinly peo- 
pled. Much of that population was distributed 
20 miles and more back from the railroad. 


People Vote Program 

The land speculators went in ahead of the rail- 
road and for many miles along the route of the 
last transcontinental, before it was even nearing 
completion, they purchased all available areas at 
prices ranging from $1.50 an acre up. More- 
over, they held these lands for a big increase in 
value. They failed, however, to foresee two 
facts: (1) the outbreak of the war in 1914 
(which dammed the flow of immigration) soon 
after the completion of the railroad to the coast, 
and (2) the fact that holding these fertile lands 
adjacent to the railroad for a big increase in value 
was defeating its own purpose by forcing set- 
tlers into the back country and hindering the 
very development that would have brought the 
rise in price they wanted. 
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So acute did the situation become in British 
Columbia, with the growing need of an increast 
agricultural production for the home market and 
to support the new-found industrial activity inci- 
dent to the war and the opening of the Panama 
Canal, that the Provincial authorities were finally 
obliged to take cognizance of the situation and 
to make it the basis of an appeal to the people 
in a Provincial election. The overwhelming en- 
dorsement of the program by the voters, was 
sufficient to make the carrying out a matter of 
immediate attention 

A bill was passed in May, 1917, called the 
Land Settlement Act to “promote increased ag- 
ricultural production” and a board of five mem- 
bers, called the Land Settlement Board, was 
appointed to carry the provisions of the act into 
effect. Maxwell Smith, of Vancouver, was made 
chairman. 

Force Use of Lands 

The principal power of the board, which comes 
under the Provincial Department of Agriculture, 
is to force into use the idle wild lands adjacent 
to transportation which have been held out of 
use by speculators. To be sure, they put it 
much more diplomatically in their statements and 
reports, saying merely that “they propose to make 
it possible for the farmer to help himself to earn 
a fair living under congenial circumstances and 
to facilitate the settlement of the most desirable 
unoccupied agricultural lands of the province un- 
der reasonably advantageous conditions.” 

The first step was the organization of two Land 
Settlement Areas, known as Land Settlement 
Area No. 1 comprising 15,000 acres around 
Telkwa in Bulkley Valley; and Land Settlement 
Area No. 2 of 35,000 acres around Vanderhoof 
in the Nechako Valley. The limits of these two 
districts may be extended from time to time as 
the Board sees fit, and more areas can be created 
as desired. 

Within the boundaries of these two areas are 
some farms which are occupied and workt, but 
most of the land is wild. This land has been 
carefully appraised by government surveyors 
working under the direct supervision of mem- 
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bers of the Land Settlement Board, with a re- 
sultant average value of $10 an acre, tho in some 
cases a higher value has been placed in recogni- 
tion of some development or of a higher pur- 
chase price in the beginning. 

The Land Settlement Board is prepared to pur- 
chase these lands at the appraised value, which 
is very fair, offering 400 or 500 per cent over the 
original cost and a fair profit over taxes and 
interest. This is all that the land-owners who 
disdain to cultivate their holdings, ought to ex- 
pect, they say. It should be added that the 
Land Settlement Board has no jurisdiction over 
unoccupied crown lands, the administration of 
which is under the Provincial Department of 


Lands 


Farm or Sell Ultimatum 


Those absentee owners who refuse to sell to 
the Province at the price offered, may continue 
to hold their land, but the Provincial authorities 
expect them to cultivate those lands, putting im- 
provements of specified value upon each quarter 
section. They are either to sell or to farm. 
That the latter alternative may not be onerous, 


the total improvement required over a six-year 
period is only $12.50 an acre, distributed at the 
rate of $2.00 to $2.25 per acre each year. 
Resident owners are required to put a total 
value of $6.00 an acre into improvements on their 
land over a similar period, with the idea of mak- 
ing actual settlement as important as cultivation. 
Further, the stocking of pastoral lands is held 
by the board to constitute full improvement of 
such land in accordance with the law’s provision. 
Soldiers who enlisted from British Columbia 
are allowed a $500 rebate of the purchase price 
of any farm they select in these areas, and have 
the privilege of loans from the Federal Soldier 
Settlement Board. As the price of no farm un- 
der this government plan of development will be 
over $2,500 and as the payments may be dis- 
tributed over a period of 15 years, the returned 
soldier is offered something better than the av- 
erage homestead land offered by the Dominion. 


Loan Fund Created 


To complete the Board’s powers and authority, 
a Reserve Fund has been establisht to make 
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loans of $250 to $10,000 to settlers. Importa; 
reclamation and development work is also t; 
carried out by the Land Commissioners in ¢; 
junction with the Department of Public Wor! 
No reasonable expenditure is to stand in the y, 
of colonizing and working these vacant are: 
along the railroad before extending transport 
tion into the back-areas into which settlement h: 
heretofore been forced by the land speculators 

The land is not particularly wheat land su 
as the prairies offer; much of it must be cleare 
of light growth, some of which can be used 
pulp wood. It is a mixt farming and livestoc} 
country. Already, these wild lands have sup 
plied most of the forage crop required in th; 
Province, and with government tuition, the grow 
ing of livestock has made rapid strides. Shee; 
have proved particularly profitable, and there a: 
in the Land Settlement Areas some old settlers 
places that would please the eye of the mos: 
fastidious of eastern farmers, accustomed 
the intensive cultivation and to the attractive 
homesteads that have come to characterize Ohi: 
and Indiana and Ontario in the century since the, 
were pioneer states.—Peter Leininger. 


A New Art in America 


decorated Bohemian glassware in his dis- 
play window. A Bohemian worker, in the United 
States to escape the hardships of war in his 
native land, past the window and recognized this 
particular bit of glass as his own handiwork. He 
entered the shop, told the proprietor of the in- 
teresting coincidence and askt if he could find 
employment for this class of work in the United 
States. The query gave the importer an idea. 


A* AMERICAN importer placed a piece of 





Prior to the war, the American public had 
been educated to import certain articles of hand 
manufacture, not only because the imported arti- 
cle had a foreign atmosphere about it that was 
uncommon and different, but its cost was only 
little more than the mechanically made domestic 
piece. 

The foreign makers had the advantage of low 
manufacturing costs. They located their fac- 
tories in small hamlets where taxes were low, 
fuel plentiful and inexpensive and their cheapest 
cost was labor. They would employ whole fami- 
lies, mother, father and children and pay them 
as a whole as much as one man at the same 
trade would receive in the United States. 

The war has changed all this. It practically 
closed the European continental factories that 
used hand labor, and put all their manufacturing 
resources into the mechanical production of 
things necessary for the prosecution of war. 

The public has been educated to expect the 
ingenious novelties of Europe. It was the busi- 
ness of the American manufacturer to supply the 
article with the foreign atmosphere. 

Bohemia before the war was the center of glass 
decorating, an inheritance dating from the 16th 
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century. At that time some Venetian glass work- 
ers were kidnapt by a Silesian nobleman and 
taken north to his vast wooded estate, in Bohe- 
mia. A factory was erected for the manufacture 
of glass to utilize his enormous resources of wood 
ash and silica. 

A singular result of this Silesian nobleman’s 
16th century abduction is the noticeable promi- 
nence of Italian features still remaining in some 
of the old Bohemian families. This episode was 
the beginning of glass making in Bohemia. 

The American importer, knowing all these 
facts, askt himself why this Bohemian glass 
workman could not be used as the beginning of a 
force of men in a factory for making decorated 
glass in the United States. 

He put his idea into practice. Other glass dec- 
orators from Europe who were in the United 
States were secured to help the original Bohe- 
mian. These men, in turn, were used as instruc- 
tors to teach American apprentices. 

The result is the establishment of a new in- 
dustry in the United States, with the major por- 
tion of the decorating done by American artists. 
They have learned to incrust with gold, paint 





with colors, fuse the gold, color and glass to- 
gether by submitting the glass to a high degree 
of heat to insure real wearing qualities. 

Most important of all, American ingenuity has 
developt ideas entirely new to the industry, such 
as placing on the under face of the piece, a col- 
ored background for the ornamental pattern to 
be decorated on the upper side; the incrusting in 
gold of a vase or basket design and filling the 
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same with painted floral bouquets—a hitherto u: 
heard of feat in the industry. 

To Pittsburgh belongs the honor of using a: 
old idea in a new way, for the importer was a 
Pittsburgh business man, and to the genius of th 
American manufacturer is due the credit of sup- 
plying the public demands and the distinction o/ 





creating a new art in America—hand decorated 
glassware. 

History gives reason t® expect a wonderiu! 
development of the manufacture of glassware in 
America, an industry whose spread is closely a- 
sociated with war. 

The manufacture of glass first flourisht 1: 
Egypt until the Roman conquerors took the in 
dustry with them northward into Rome. With 
the fall of Rome in A. D. 453, the industry was 
carried eastward into Byzantium. With the fa!) 
of Constantinople in 1203, it traveled westward 
again and from the 14th to the 15th century won 
derful developments were made in Venetian fac- 
tories. The industry then traveled northwar’ 
into Bohemia, France, Belgium and England, a: 
as a result of the present war now sees its intr: 
duction into the United States. 

® 
The Dog Is Acquitted 

“We used to have a dog that would howl when 
anybody played the piano.” 

“That's nothing ; I know women who act the 
same way. 
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-s~HIS land of Utah, so well and variously 
| fitted to be the home of man, must have 
for ages uninhabited. But at some time in 
emote past, into the southern gorges, came 
ysterious people, building their homes in the 
cliffs, while northward a few scattered, nearly 
d savages long had the country all to them- 
's, living upon fish and game, which they 
with rude arrows tipt with rough-chipt flint. 
inally, from the southern desert land came 
denas, the Spaniard ; 


By Levi Edgar Young 


mountains which he describes in his report to the 
Government. 

In 1846, Lansford Hastings, most picturesque 
and reckless of guides, led a company of Califor- 
nia-bound emigrants down the Weber; while 
some weeks later, Donner and Reed led their 
ill-fated party into the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake thru Emigration canyon. The next yea 
following close in their wagon tracks, came Brig 
ham Young and the Mormon pioneers, settlers 





, the priest Esca- 
te made his difficult 
thru the precipi- 
gorges of the 
shty Colorado. Then, 
few decades later. 
first of the Anglo- 
xons intermingled 
th the French explor- 
-Peter Skeen 
sden, Wm. Ashley, 
lediah Smith, Eti- 
ne Provost, and Jim 
Bridger. 


centuries later, in [ 
} 


In search of furs and 
venture these hardy 
<plorers followed the 
Indian trails or blazed 
new ones thru the can- 
ns of the Uintah and 
Wasatch moun- 
tains, and floated their 
anoes on the turbu- 
ent waters of the Col- 
orado. Near the 
Flaming Gorge” of 
the Green river other 
trappers built Fort 
Crockett, the first set- 
tlement of white men 
Utah, and out from 
here hunted a runaway 
ipprentice destined to 
guide Fremont The 
Pathfinder, and to link 
with the chasms and 
gorges of Utah the 
ame of Kit Carson, 
ie hero of innumera- 
ble tales of frontier 
idventure. 


Knight-Errant 








Early Days in Utah 


inent settlements in the Great Basi 

The settlement of the Great Basin by the M 
mon people was a distinct type of colonization 

American history. While the initial impulse 


for the peopling of this inter-mountain regio! 


vas due religious persecution, the Utah 
colonists carried with them splendid ideals ol 
home-life and civic government They had 


knowledge of agriculture and other useful arts 


thev had a clear understanding of American 


political ideals; they 


we knew the laws of the 


ind and the system of 
the regular administra 
tion of justice; and 
education was held as 
the dominant motive 
in life 

As a result of thei 
training in earlier days 
on the frontiers of 
Ohio, Missouri, and 
Illinois, they occupied 
and settled new lands. 
they built up cities and 
towns, and subdued for 
civilized life a great 
uninhabited area, which 
had been considered by 
the earlier explorers as 
worthless. They made 
their way into the wil 
derness, provided their 
own means of trans 
portation and carried 
with them their sup 
plies as well as their 
farming machinery. 

It took time to pro 
duce crops and to make 
agricultural imple 
ments. The pioneers 
had to work or starve 
Attacking their indus 
trial problems intelli 
gently and with firm 
conviction that the 
sagebrush land was of 
great worth for agri 
culture, the country 





soon assumed the 
aspect of good farming 
communities, and by 
the thrift and solidar 
ity of the people, a fixt 
society grew up with 





of Pathfinders 


It was in 1826 that 
ledediah Smith, knight- 
errant of pathfinders, 
penetrated the mountains to the eastward and 
emerged upon the site of the present capital and 
metropolis of Utah. He wrote for the people of 
Missouri the first account to be publisht of the 
‘reat Salt Lake. 

In 1842, came John C. Freemont, who crossed 


“This land of Utah *** 


'o the islands of the Lake, and from one of them 


btained a magnificent view of the Wasatch 
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progressive ideals 


must have lain for ages uninhabited.” The beautiful Zion Canyon, tn 


Southern Utah, photographed from abov 


of the land and the fathers of this state. 


During the first half of the nineteenth century, 
traders and trappers of the various fur com- 
panies hunted the beaver thru all the canyons 
tributary to Utah and Great Salt Lake, and in 
1826, William Ashley had a fort and fifty men 
working for him on the east shore of Utah Lake 
But the trappers never remained to plant per 
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To Become 
Seli-Sustaining 


There was an intensity of purpose in the set- 
tling of Utah. The Mormons were to become 
self-sustaining and to build from the soil upward 
into the higher institutions of life. In 1847, 
Brigham Young and the twelve apostles issued 
an epistle to all the people who intended to 
“gather to Zion.” The document recommends 
that the Saints have an active interest in taking 
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to Utah any and everything that will be con- 
ducive of intellectual as well as industrial life 
The following is a paragraph from the epistle 


, 11 1 : the Atlant 
if Saints bordering on the Atianti 


with 


ine of wool, cotton, flax, and silk; or 
del I de criptions of the same by whicl 
them: and the same 1 
ll kinds of farming utensils 
{ uch as corn shellers, grair 
shers and cleaners, smut machines, mills 

ind every implement and article within 
their knowledge that shall tend to promote 


the comfort, health, happiness, or prosperity 


j nv pe le’.” 
iT any peopie. 


Cooperation the Keynote 

The different companies of pioneers brought 
seeds trees, sheep, cattle, horses, hogs, and 
chickens with them across the plains. Their 
idea from the first was a commonwealth based 
on agriculture. The desert was to be turned into 
smiling enclosures of grain and orchards. 

Co-operation was the key-note to the industrial 
and social development of Utah. All helpt one 
another. Irrigating canals, millrace dams, and 
reservoirs were built by the people working as a 
whole for the good of the communities. On 
Temple Block, in Salt Lake City, the first black- 
smith, carpenter, and machine shops were built. 

Far from markets, the colonists were com- 
pelled to manufacture their own clothing, shoes, 
soap, candles, glass, paper, cooking utensils, gloves, 
straw hats, wagons, machinery, implements, etc. 

In 1856, the Deseret Agricultural and Manu- 
facturing Society was organized, and in the 
autumn of that year, a fair was held in Salt 
Lake City, and prizes were offered for the best 
grains, vegetables, and manufactures. As early 
as 1855, the territorial assembly announced prizes 
for the largest crop of flax seed, hemp, wheat, 
and other cereals, and during the previous year, 
a prize of $1,000 was offered for the discovery 
of “a bed of merchantable coal, within feasible 
reach of Salt Lake City.” 

Beginnings of Manufactory 

In the epistle issued by the First Presidency 
in 1850, regret is exprest that furnaces and forges 
as well as mill-iron machinery, farming utensils, 
and culinary vessels are not more plentiful among 
the people. In 1856, six years later, the report 
of the governor of the territory, Brigham Young, 
shows that 


\ foundry has been put into operation 
and has furnisht very superior articles 
mostly for machinery and other mechanical 
purposes. Its operation has greatly been 
facilitated by the use of stone coal, large 
and yaluable beds of which have been found 
in Sanpete * Thru the facilities af- 
forded at the Public Machine Shop, cutlery 
of a good quality has been manufactured; 
also locks and many other articles for gen- 
eral use. Much more cloth than heretofore 
is being made in the various settlements; 
also leather, hats, cordage, brushes, soap, 
paper, combs, crockery, ete., and various 
other useful and self-sustaining articles are 
being organized from the native elements 
in flattering abundance.” 

In the early communities and settlements of 
Utah, manufacturing was domestic. Every 
family made its own clothing by carding, spin- 
ning and weaving. At times, a community divided 
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into small groups and did the spinning for the 
entire settlement or town. Prizes for spinning 
and weaving were given by the relief societies 
ind ward organizations. Gloves and moccasins 
were made of buckskin as well as the hides of 
beavers, wild cats, etc. Grain bags were made, 
and who does not remember the old rag carpets 
of our grandmothers? The rag carpet was a 
comely floor covering. The warp was a strong, 
heavy thread, and the weft was the “carpet rags” 
of various colors cut into strips of a half inch in 
width 
Indians Teach Dye-Making 

Dyes were made from the flowers of the golden 
rod, which were prest and the juice mixt 
with indigo and alum. This made a green color. 
The Indians taught the pioneers dye-making. The 
vegetable dyes made by the Utes and Piutes 
were excellent and were proof against fading. 

The pioneers drest in homespun during the 
first few years of their history. Yet after 1849, 
silks and woolen goods were brought to Utah and 
sold in Salt Lake City at New York prices. The 
men wore buckskin breeches and coats. The 
people raised their flax, spun it into thread, and 
then wove it into cloth. The cloth was bleacht 
by spreading it on the grass for several weeks, 
and slightly wetting it at intervals during the 
day. Sometimes buttermilk was used to make 
it “purely white.” Tablecloths, sheets, pillow 
cases, aprons, shirts, and petticoats were made. 
Many beautiful pieces of lace are still preserved, 
especially the “hair pin” lace used by our mothers 
to edge their pillow cases. 

During the first year, 1847-48, saw and grist 
mills were built—the one known as the Chase 
mill still stands in Liberty Park. Timber was 
brought from the several canyons about Salt 
Lake, and by 1850 saw mills had been constructed 
in City Creek, Mill Creek, and Cottonwood 
canvons 

First Tron Foundries 

The first casting, 1850, was under the super- 
vision of John Kay in the old blacksmith shop 
erected on Temple Square. The casting was a 
large spur wheel for President Young’s mill and 
was made of old cast iron. The ore was melted 
on a blacksmith’s forge in what they call a “pocket 
furnace.” An old Pennsylvania wagon skein was 
used as a spout to carry the molten iron into the 
lade, which was made of old hub bands. 

Richard Margetts saw the need of jron rollers 
for the crushing of juice from the sugar cane, 
and in 1855, he cast iron for the first cane mill. 
The manufacturing of the large wrought-iron ma- 
chines encouraged the growing of cane both for 
molasses and sugar. 

In 1850, Samuel Mulliner exhibited at the gen- 
eral conference the first tanned leather, and in 
the same year he establisht a tannery where the 
old Walker bank and store still stands on the 
corner of Main and Second South streets. In 
1853, shoes and harness were made. In 1858, 
Governor Brigham Young establisht a shoe fac- 
tory on his premises inside the wall near the 
family school house. Here he employed men 
who had workt in the factories in England. 
Shoes were made for his family as well as for 
the general market. On the same grounds were 
a harness shop, carpenter and blacksmith shop, 
and that the supply of iron might be kept up, 
agents were sent to St. Louis and other eastern 
centers for the best of cast iron as well as for 
farming machinery, etc. 

Pioneer Merchants 
In the early days of Utah, there sprang up a 
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group of men who became merchants of a hip 
order. These merchant princes developt not . 
the resources of the Territory, but built fact; 
and brought over the plains great cargoes 
freight to Salt Lake City. Among these 
William Jennings, Horace S. Eldredge, A 
Smoot, John Sharp, William H. Hooper, D 
O. Calder, and Lorin Farr of Ogden. 

John Pack opened the first store in Uta! 
1849, at his home in what is now the sevente: 
ward. During the same summer, the first 
of “states goods” or merchandise was broug 
from St. Louis to Salt Lake by Livinston 
Kinkade. William Van Dyke, who became 
influential citizen of Ogden, had charge of 
train. In 1855, Livinston and Kinkade advertis: 
in The Deseret News as follows: 

“Our first train of forty-six wagons 
loaded with a very full and general assort- 
ment of new goods, will arrive here about 
the 15th inst., and we will be prepared to 
open and offer for inspection and sale, a 
complete assortment of all the various 
goods in our line and at present in demand.” 
In 1853, Horace S. Eldredge sent over the 

plains over four hundred wagons and two thou 
sand head of cattle, which represented an outlay 
of over $120,000. The wagons hauled machinery 
merchandise, and agricultural implements, among 
which were some McCormick reapers. 


Industrial Growth 


The prince of the merchants was William Jen- 
nings, who was the promoter of the first shoe 
factory in Utah on a large scale, and to his 
foresight and enterprise is due the organization 
and promotion of the Wasatch Woolen Mills. 
Not only did he encourage home industry, but 
his store, establisht in 1856, carried all kinds of 
goods from the eastern markets. It is due large!) 
to Mr. Jennings’ work and planning that we have 
today the Provo Woolen Mills as well as the 
Z. C. M. I. Shoe factory, which is the largest 
and most complete west of St. Louis. 

In September, 1855, Henry Dinwoodey opened 
a cabinet shop, and in 1858, he went to American 
Fork canyon, cut and prepared a large assortment 
of lumber, and hiring men, began the manufac- 
ture of furniture out of the native timber. 

The United States census of 1850, gave the 
value of manufactures, mining, and mechanical 
arts in Utah as $291,220. In 1875, our manu- 
factures alone amounted to nearly $4,000,000 
annually. Today, our factories produce to the 
amount of $100,000,000 annually, exclusive of 
smelter products and the cost of raw material. 

The industrial growth of Utah has been steady 
and sure. The people have built up the funda- 
mental institutions of civilization—agriculture, 
the home, the state, the church, and the public 
school. It may be truthfully said that side by 
side with the development of the natural re- 
sources of Utah—our temporal history—Utah has 
constantly cultivated those things that make for 
culture. 

The growth of the people has been brought 
about by the virility and vision of its leaders, 
and it has been able to solve the new problems 
of civilization. “In the process of expansion, the 
Utah people have won distinction not alone in 
industrial enterprise, but in the fine arts as well. 
This bond of sympathy between the practical! 
and the esthetic, between reality and vision, the 
Utah people have ever regarded as the secret 0! 
present strength, and the measure of enduring 
achievement.” 

There have always been schools in Utah. From 
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amination of the history of thirty-eight 
; of the state, we find that, without any ex- 
yn, a school was opened during the first 
n of their history. The school house went 
in hand with the meeting house. Brigham 

ng in the Epistle issued to all the colonizers 
ah in December, 1847, said: 


It is very desirable that all the saints 
uld improve every opportunity of se- 
ring at least a copy of every valuable 
eatise on education—every book, map, 
art, or diagram that may contain interest- 

useful, and attractive matter, to gain 
attention of children, and cause them 
love and learn to read; and also every 
storical, mathematical, philosophical, geo- 
iphical, geological, astronomical, scientific, 
ractical, and all other variety of useful 
d interesting writings, maps, etc., to pre- 
nt to the general church Recorder, when 
ey shall arrive at their destination, from 
vhich important and interesting matter 
ay be gleaned to compile the most valu- 
le works on every science and subject, 
for the benefit of the rising generation. 
“We have a printing press, and any one 
ho can take good printing or writing pa- 
er to the valley will be blessing themselves 
ind the church. We also want all kinds 

f mathematical instruments, together with 

ill rare specimens of natural curiosities and 

vorks of art that can be gathered.” 


he journals of the people of that time show 
ass of intelligent men and women. 


First School Day 


lhe first school in Utah was opened in October, 
1847, in an old military tent shaped like an or- 
inary Indian wigwam. Rough logs were used 
for seats and the teacher’s desk was an old camp 
ol which had been brought across the plains. 

tent was near the center of the square within 
fort. 
Mary Jane Dilworth was the first teacher. A 
lescription of her little school comes down to us 
in the journal of Maria Dilworth Nebeker, the 
sister of Mary Jane. She says: 


— ¥ 


“T attended the first school in Utah taught 
y my sister Mary. The school was opened 

three weeks after our arrival in the valley. 
I remember how Mary Jane spoke to us 
the first morning: ‘Come children, come; 
we will begin now’. We entered the tent, 
sat down on the logs in a circle, and one 
of the ‘brethren’ offered a prayer. There 
were nine of us that first day. We learned 
the Twenty-third Psalm, and we sang much, 
ind played more.” 

No tuition was paid, and thankful were the 
pupils and teacher if they could have the bare 
necessities of life. The school was in session 
during the entire winter, and tho the season was 
not an extremely cold one, the boys and girls 
were required to furnish brush for the little fire 
that was always kept burning before the door. 

Copies of the Bible, together with Noah 
Webster’s Spelling book, familiarly known as the 
Blue Back, and some Lindley Murray readers 
were the first text books. 


Eliza Dilworth had a copy of the arithmetic 
written by Nicolas Pike. It was a rather large 
book, and bore the title of “A new and complete 
arithmetic composed for the citizens of the United 
States.” This book, said to be the first arithmetic 
written by an American, was publisht at the 
close of the eighteenth century in Massachusetts. 
In the first edition was inserted a letter from 
President George Washington, as well as from 
the presidents of Yale, Harvard, and Columbia 
universities. 

Che children of that first school had no paper 
or pencils to begin with, so they used charcoal 
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and practiced writing upon the smooth surface 
of logs. 
First Western University 

Another school taught during the first winter 
was by Julian Moses, who had brought to the 
valley a large number of text books. It is in- 
teresting to note that Mr. Moses offered courses 
in History and Latin. 

During the period when the people were con- 
fined to the old Fort, three schools were main- 
tained. With the establishing of the wards or 
districts in Salt Lake City, schools were built, 
and in 1850, the first University west of the 


and his people, and the first session was held 
November 2, of that year. The University had 
a steady growth and today, as the University of 
Utah, it has received recognition both at home 
and abroad. 

They also establisht the first newspaper west of 
the Missouri, and in a social way, the theatre 
and dramatic art in its best aspect were en- 
couraged from the beginning. So great has been 
the regard for the drama in its highest form that 
M. B. Leavitt in his “Fifty Years of Theatrical 
Management” has been led to remark: 

“Sweeping as the statement may seem, 

do not believe that the theater has ever 

rested upon a higher plane, both as to its 

purpose and its offerings, than at Salt Lake 

City, the capital of Mormondom.” 

Eager to Promote Education 

How anxious the colonizers were to promote 
education may be inferred from a circular letter 
issued by Brigham Young and the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Utah. It reads in 
part: 


Patrons of Learning: 

“The citizens of the State of Deseret have 
establisht a University at Salt Lake City 
the Chancellor and Board of Regents ap- 
pointed to superintend the same, do hereby 
issue the following circular to you. . . 
The University is the child of Providence, 
and it is destined to live and flourish. . 
Here instruction by means of lectures or 
otherwise will be provided and brought to 
the level of the laboring classes of every 
grade, of every religious faith, of every 
political and social creed, and every living 
language. It is interwoven in the 


very fabric of this people’s organization and 
progress to educate the masses, and to ele- 
vate all the people to the fullest extent of 
their capacity. . 


Facilities for acquiring 


Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Which Will Be 
International Rotary Headquarters 
During June Convention 
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knowledge from every portion the globe 
will be more perfectly secured to this in- 
stitution than to any other of our acquaint- 
ce. Corres] lence w e kept up with 
ns in the servi »f the University liv 
I it | ai raris Ro 
Copenhagen and Calcutta 


The circular says. further that all sciences, 
philosophy, literature, history, and the languages 
would be taught, and no one would be denied the 
benefits of the University because of the want 
of pecuniary means. 

The territorial legislature even went so far 
in 1850, as to petition congress for an appropria- 
tion for the support of the common schools of 
the Territory, and later, a request was made of 
the National government for an appropriation 
of $25,000 for the University. Money was scarce 
in the new west, and it was not until the building 
of the trans-continental railroad that the Utah 
farmer found a larger market, and in consequence, 
i sure revenue for his produce. 


Ogden is Founded 


Shortly after the founding of Salt Lake City, 
Ogden was settled by Captain James Brown who 
purchased what is known as the Goodyear claim, 
a Spanish grant made to Miles Goodyear in 1841. 
The City of Ogden was incorporated February 6, 
1851. It had a definite plan for a school system 
from the beginning. The schools, built and main- 
tained by public taxation, grew rapidly until all 
Weber County was acknowledged as one of the 
most progressive counties in the state in matters 
of education. 

In 1851, the first extensive library was brought 
in by ox teams. It had been purchased in New 
York City by Dr. John M. Bernheisel, and was 
a wonderful collection of books. The books were 
read by practically everybody, as it was custom- 
ary for the people to meet in the several ward 
assembly halls, and to discuss the substance of 
the best works on literature, philosophy, science 
and history. This was the movement that gave 
rise to the establishment, a few years later, of 
the Mutual Improvement Associations thruout 
Utah. 


Progress Is Maintained 


From those early pioneer days to the present, 
the school system of Utah has been developt, 
until today, it is pointed to with pride by not 
only the people of this State, but by educators 
all over America. The public school system has 
not been built up by one party, one creed, nor 
one faction. The system has been formed by the 
union and co-operation of all sorts and condi- 
tions of people, who believe in the American prin- 
ciple that “all men are created equal, and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights.” They have used all that is best, the best 
men, the help of the different Christian sects, the 
press, the different scientific and literary societies. 

The school system has grown, too, by the ac- 
ceptance and adoption of all that is best in the 
world. Utah has had more travelers to foreign 
nations than any other State of the Union. 
Popular education in the United States owes little 
to paternalism. So in Utah. The people them- 
selves have promoted it according to their best 
motives and ideals, and a splendid American ideal- 
ism has entered into it from the first. 

Note:-—This is the second of two articles on 
Utah and Salt Lake City written for Tue Ro- 
TARIAN by Levi Edgar Young, professor of Amer- 
ican History in the University of Utah, and grand 
nephew of Brigham Young. The first article 
appeared in the May issue. 
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Closer International Relations 


fia HE International Rotary Convention at Kansas City in 

1918 adopted a resolution recognizing the fact that the 
International Association should send representatives to 
the British Isles “in order to promote closer relations be- 
tween the International Association and the clubs of Great 
Britain and to further the cause of international fellow- 
ship.” That resolution was adopted as a result of a sug- 
gestion made by the British Association delegates to the 
convention that the International Association should at- 
tend the annual conference of the British Association. 
Since 1914 it has been the hope and expectation of Interna- 
tional officials that an official visit would be paid to the 
British Isles district. 

On Monday, April 28, on the Adriatic, there sailed from 
New York for England to attend the conference of the 
British Association at Bristol, early in May, two repre- 
sentatives from the International Association. They were 
Arch Klumph of Cleveland, Past International President 
and Chairman of the 1919 Convention Program Commit- 
tee, and Estes Snedecor of Portland, Oregon, Chairman of 
the International Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 
and of the Committee on Standard Constitution and Model 
By-Laws for Rotary Clubs. 

Klumph and Snedecor will visit as many of the British 
clubs as possible before their return in time to attend the 
convention at Salt Lake City. They will bring back some 
delegates from the British clubs and hope to bring at 
least one representative from each of the British clubs. 

* * ok 


The Umpire of Force 


7 HEN two children disagree the normal impulse is to 
submit their disagreement to the test of force. It 
seems easy to have a fight and let the decision of the um- 
pire of force settle the argument. It never really settles 
the argument because the defeated child goes away still 
believing that he was right. Arbitration—argument, com- 
promise, agreement—are the steps which must be taken 
before any controversy is permanently settled. With chil- 
dren it seems that the submission of a controversy to the 
umpire of force is the easiest way out of a difficult situa- 
tion. The nations of the world are still children. That is 
why the way of agreement in peace seems more difficult 
to travel than the way of agreement in war. But, however 
more difficult compromise and agreement in peace may 
seem to be than the submission of controversy to the um- 
pire of force, the fact remains that the first course is the 
most progressive and in the end will prove the easier. Men 
and women are grown-up children and nations are aggre- 
gations of grown-up children, but surely the world has 
learned by suffering the lesson that an argument settled 
by force is never really settled. 
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New History Lessons for All 


NE result of the World War will be a revision of text- 
books on history in the schools of all countries. There 
has been a great deal of discussion regarding the revision 
of British history in American school textbooks and Amer- 
ican history in British school textbooks. But should not 
this revision proceed far enough to include all the world? 
The children in the schools of the United States and 
Canada and the British Empire are entitled to know some- 
thing about the historical development of the nations ot 
Latin America. The children in the schools in Latin Amer- 
ican countries are entitled to be taught something about 
the history of the English-speaking countries. 

The fact is that the people of the United States and 
Canada today know practically nothing of the history of 
Central and South America, and the people in Central and 
South America know practically nothing of the histor) 
of the United States and Canada. 

A closer friendship between nations is impossible with- 
out a better understanding of different racial conscious- 
ness. How is it possible to understand the consciousness 
of another race without knowing the history of that race? 

And that not only applies to the children in the schools 
today, but it-applies to their parents. It would not hurt 
them to study the new textbooks on history which should 
be introduced into the schools. 

* ¥ * 
Progress and Restrictions 


RECENT news item credits Major General George 0. 

Squier, chief of the Signal Service of the U. S. Army, 
with the statement that the building of high towers for 
wireless telegraph and telephone operation may prove un- 
necessary. General Squier reports the discovery that 
growing trees can be used as natural antennae for both 
sending and receiving wireless messages. The tree is con- 
verted into a wireless tower by the simple act of driving 
a metal spike into it. 

The progress of the science for the transmission of infor- 
mation seems to bear out the statement that progress is 
the annulment of restrictions which have been lookt upon 
as inviolable natural laws. The discovery of the wireless, 
in the first instance, was a very great step in this course 
of annulment; the recent discovery that trees can be used 
and that the building of great towers is not necessary is 
another step. 

Which suggests that Rotary itself is a progressive step 
in the development of human relationship and that the 
history of Rotary also proves that progress is the lifting 
of restrictions and the annulment of limitations. The re- 
strictions and limitations which Rotary is doing away with 
are those of antagonism, distrust, and hatred which are 
the result of ignorance and lack of understanding. 
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Rotary In South America 


OTARY is already known to a limited extent in Latin 

American countries and Rotarians traveling in those 

ou are spreading the Rotary gospel as they go. They 

‘e acting under the supervision of the International Com- 

m wir: on Foreign Extension, of which John Barrett of 

Washington, D. C., Director General of the Pan American 
Union, is the chairman. 

Rotarian Barrett is very enthusiastic about Rotary and 
very optimistic regarding its future in Central and South 
America. Thru his efforts Rotary has secured another en- 
thusiastic convert in the person of Sefior Don Federico A. 
Pezet of Peru. Don Federico has lived in English-speak- 
ing countries for twenty years, most of that time in the 
United States. He has been in the consular and diplomatic 
service of his home country for many years, having been 
consul general in London and minister to the United 
States. 

Don Federico is very much interested in bringing about 
a better understanding between the peoples of Latin Amer- 
ica and Anglo America and is now on his way back to South 
America to carry to the people of those countries some of 
the understanding which he has gained of the peoples of 
the United States and Canada. He has been very much 
imprest with Rotary and its value as one of the important 
mediums by which a better understanding and warmer 
friendship between the peoples of North and South Amer- 
ica ean be brought about. 

In his travels thru the southern countries he will carry 
the message of Rotary and try to be, as he expresses it, an 
apostle of Rotary to Latin America. Don Federico de- 
voted a great deal of time to a thoro, systematic study of 
Rotary before leaving for South America. Those who 
have had the pleasure of meeting and discussing with 
him his mission are confident that the extension of Rotary 
in Latin America will be in excellent hands. 


* * * 


Rotary Friendship at Work 


N exchange of letters between the secretary of a Ro- 

tary club and the secretary of the International Asso- 
ciation throws a pleasing light on Rotary friendship at 
work. The club secretary wrote to ask advice in the case 
of a member who had been forced to make an assignment 
for the benefit of his creditors and the action which the 
club should take in view of the requirement that a Rota- 
rian should be solvent in every way. The International 
Secretary responded to the effect that he had heard of 
many instances where Rotarians had rallied around an 
unfortunate or unwise or weak fellow member, put cour- 
age and “pep” into him, inspired his creditors with confi- 
dence and friendly interest in him and saved him from 
destruction. 
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Inter-Nation Nearness 


GAIN has been revived the old idea of connecting Eng- 

land and France by means of a tunnel under the 
English Channel. The value of such a means of communi- 
cation between two nations during peace times has never 
been questioned, nor has the ability to construct such a 
tunnel been doubted. The one great argument which has 
prevented development from talk into action has been the 
fear of the military minds on both sides of the channel that 
such a tunnel would provide a too easy way of attack. The 
World War has convinced the military minds in England 
and France that invasion by such a means is impractical. 
It is estimated that such a tunnel would cost about one 
hundred million dollars. It would bring London and 
Paris within seven hours by rail of each other. Probably 
nothing that could be done in a material way would serve 
to get the people of the two countries better acquainted 
with one another. It would be easy for the Rotary Club 
of London, for instance, to have an inter-club meeting with 
the Rotary Club of Paris which is to be. 


* * * 


Rotary Is Non-Sectarian 


OTARY is non-sectarian. The religious element of 

Rotary—and there is such an element—is entirely inde- 
pendent of and divorced from sects; it is based upon uni- 
versal principles and not upon dogmas; it is exemplified 
by practice—by the practice of the Law of Service—and 
not by creed. 

The Rotary Spirit transcends the limiting bands of 
creeds and lands. It is the expression of the best in each 
individual. It is the recognition of the kinship of the whole 
world, the realization that all men are brothers and all 
are the sons of God. 

It is the outward manifestation of the inward feeling 
of brotherly love which each individual heart cherishes as 
a hope even if not as a faith. 

It is the voicing of the desire of mankind for that true 
peace and mutual good will which flows from an unshak- 
able knowledge of the supremacy of beauty and truth, 
purity and strength. 

It is the tribute of the modern business and professional 
man to the gospel of service preached and practised by the 
Nazarene. 

The Spirit of Rotary is the Religion of Rotary. Being 
universal in scope and operation, this spirit cannot belong 
to any sect or be confined in the consciousness of any 
race. 

. * id 


Tell Your Friends 


While THE ROTARIAN is publisht primarily for 
Rotarians, any person who is not a Rotarian may be a 
subscriber. 
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Rotary Y El Ideal Panamericano 


A obra de acercamiento que con tanto éxito 
§ esta llevando a cabo la International Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs con la creacion de sucur- 
sales 0 circulos analogos en otros paises de Amér- 
ica, se inspira en los mismos ideales que informan 
el programa de un panamericanismo bien enten- 
dido, es decir, la necesidad de establecer relaciones 
mas estrechas entre los veintiun estados soberanos 
de este hemisferio. 


Separadas unas de otras las naciones de lo 


que se ha dado en llamar “Pan América,” por 
le comunicacién, 


razones de distancia, de vias de 


y a veces de lengua y de raza, aunque 
atraidas por las necesidades materiales de 
su vida diaria, por ideales de progreso, por 


identidad de instituciones politicas, vivimos en 
un medio desconcertante a causa de las descon- 
fianzas que engendran al conocimiento supervicial 
e incompleto de las virtudes que a unos y a 
otros adornan y la exagerada nocioén de nuestras 
faltas comunes, tanto mas grandes cuanto que se 
miran de mas lejos y se juzgan con criterios que 
no se avienen. 

Dejando a un lado las diferencias que existen 
o puedan existir entre los pueblos de la raza latina, 
las cuales pueden considerarse como diferencias 
de familia, puesto que obedecen a imposiciones 
naturales del desarrollo de pueblos hermanos, 
que al fin se entienden y se allanan, tenemos 
que el verdadero problema esta en el acercamiento 
y la buena inteligencia de los Estados Unidos y de 
las republicas hermanas de América. No es ésta 
una necesidad de hoy; viene de muy atras; viene 
desde los dias de la independencia de los paises 
latino-americanos, y continuara mientras unos y 
otros no nos conozcamos mejor y nos respetemos 
mas. 

o 
La Union Panamericana 

El Primer Congreso Panamericano celebrado 
en Washington de octubre 2 de 1889 a abril 19 
de 1890, se did cuenta exacta de la situacién, es 
decir, aquel cuerpo, compuesto de los repre- 
sentantes de las reptblicas de América que en- 
tonces existian, miro al porvenir y dicté todas 
las medidas que la prudencia y las circumstancias 
aconsejaban, y para dejar un monumento viviente 
creé la oficina que a través de los afios y con el 
apoyo de todos los paises de América se conoce 
hoy con el nombre de Unidn Panamericana. 


En cumplimiento de sus deberes, esta institu- 


Por Francisco J. Yanes 


cion ha hecho cuanto ha podido por propender a 
ese acercamiento salvador; ha llevado a todas 
partes la palabra de propaganda que despierta 
interés e ilustra al publico. Esa propaganda no 
ha sido en vano; ha dado impulso al comercio, 
base de amistad entre naciones; ha estimulado los 
viajes, para mejor conocimiento de la riqueza 
natural, la produccién industrial, la cultura de 
los pueblos, y ha tratado de cuantos modos ha 
sido posible implantar el estudio de la lengua, la 
historia y la geografia de las republicas de la 
América Latina en este pais. La labor ha sido 
lenta, como lo es la de toda propaganda docente 
donde no hay elementos que exciten las pasiones, 
sino hechos que piden estudio y calma. 

La Union Panamericana por medio de congresos 
de. indole civilizadora y fraternal ha tratado de 
estimular la obra de buena inteligencia, ya sea 
buscando la unificaci6n de muchas leyes econdé- 
micas en toda la América, la proteccién de los 
productos de la industria y el comercio, la ex- 
tensién de vias de comunicacion, y, en una palabra, 
muchas otras medidas tendentes todas a fomantar 
el acercamiento, por medio de la uniformidad en 
todo aquello que facilite la buena inteligencia y 
la armonia, tratando asi de nivelar obstaculos 
que sirven de rémora y mantienen alejados los 
pueblos. 

Los congresos postales, financieros, cientificos, 
las conferencias monetarias, las sanitarias, médi- 
cas, las de estudiantes, las de jurisconsultos,— 
todas reuniones de caracter panamericano que 
se han venido sucediendo inspiradas en la obra 
del primer Congreso Panamericano,—han sido 
otros tantos eslabones de la cadena que un dia ha 
de unir los intereses todos del progreso con- 
tinental. 


La Solidaridad Panamericana 

Y como no estaria completa la obra con el 
mero intercambio comercial, pues el ideal pan- 
americano no mira unicamente a lo material, se 
ha tratado de establecer la solidaridad panamer- 
icana de intereses de todo género estimulando la 
educacién, solicitando el intercambio de pro- 
fesores y de estudiantes, alentando el estudio de 
la lengua, la historia, la literatura—es decir la 
psicologia de cada pais—su geografia, su legis- 
lacion, y, en una palabra, todo cuanto nos acerque 
mas unos a otros para que desaparezcan las trabas 
y barreras a cuya sombra nacen y crecen la 


sospecha, el resentimiento, la desconfianza y el 
menosprecio de los que no se conocen, no se 
entienden, no ven sino lo que irrita, no juzzan 
sino por las apariencias, viven de la suspicacia 
ofenden con su constante actitud defensiva. 

La terrible guerra que acabamos de contemplar, 
con todos sus horrores apocalipticos, ha alcanzado 
a nuestra América, asi neutral como aliada, hasta 
donde han llegado no solamente el eco del estrago 
y la miseria, sino los serios inconvenientes pro- 
ducidos por el desequilibrio comercial y econdémico 
del mundo. Con la paz volvera a renacer |a 
actividad europea, rival nada despreciable de los 
Estados Unidos, y con la paz se robusteceran |azos 
que por las circunstancias se habian debilitado. 


El acercamiento inteligente de los pueblos de 
toda la América, ideal que persigue la Unidn 
Panamericana, puede recibir un estimulo valio- 
sisimo con el desarrollo de los Rotary Clubs, 
que propenden a reunir los representantes de 
todas las actividades industriales, comerciales, 
de las fuerzas activas de cada pais, en fraterna 
comunidad, de donde ha de resultar un cosmo- 
politanismo sano, de amplias miras, y de altos 
fines. Bajo los auspicios de esta institucién de 
indole altruista y practica al mismo tiempo bien 
pudiera iniciarse una serie de excursiones anuales 
a los distintos paises de la América Latina, a 
fin de que los Rotarios radicados alli puedan tratar 
en la camaraderia del club a sus companeros de 
los Estados Unidos, animandose a devolver la 
visita, a conocer esta gran nacion, y a gozar de 
‘la proverbial hospitalidad que aqui nunca se 
negOd a los huéspedes distinguidos. 

Este seria, quizds, el mds importante de los 
medios que puede poner en practica la Inter- 
national Association of Rotary Clubs para con- 
tribuir al progreso eficaz de los ideales panamer- 
icanos. 

Note—Francisco J. Ydnes is the assistant di- 
rector of the Pan American Union. The officers 
of this great organization are keenly apprecia- 
tive of Rotary and its value in establishing rela- 
tions between the different countries of the 
Western hemisphere upon the basis of sincere 
friendship. Joh» Barrett, Director General of 
the Pan American Union, is chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Extension of the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs, and a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Washington, D. C. 





Men talk too much of gold and fame, 
\nd not enough about a name. 

And yet a good name’s better far 
Than all earth’s glistening jewels are. 
Who holds his name above all price, 
And chooses every sacrifice 

To keep his earthly record clear 

Can face the warld without a fear. 


Who never cheats nor lies for gain, 
A poor man, may, perhaps, remain, 
Yet when at night he goes to rest, 
No little voice within his breast 





A Good Name 


Disturbs his slumber. Conscience clear, 
He falls asleep with naught to fear, 

And when he wakes, the world to face, 
He is not tainted by disgrace. 


Who keeps his name without a stain, 

Wears no man’s brand and no man’s 
chain ; 

He need not fear to speak his mind 

In dread of what the world may find; 

He then is master of his will, 

None may command him to be still, 


Nor force him, when he would stand fast, 
To flinch before his hidden past. 


Not all the gold that men may claim 

Can cover up a deed of shame; 

Not all the fame of victory sweet 

Can free the man who played the cheat; 

He lives a slave unto the last 

Unto the shame that mars his past. 

He only freedom here may own 

Whose name a stain has never known. 
—Edgar A. Guest, Rotary Club of De- 

troit, Mich. Copyrighted roro. 
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The Classification Problem 


Pittsburgh Rotary Offers a Solution 


zed need of a list of standard classifications 
tary. Every club has at times wrestled 
the classification problem. Since the or- 
ion of the clubs into an association in 1910, 
the important phases of the work at Head- 
rs has been the effort to devise a classifica- 
st that would meet the needs of the clubs 
helpful to their membership committees. 


| R a number of years there has been a recog- 


necessity for a standard list of classifica- 
is shown by the fact that while the largest 
Rotary club has less than five hundred members 
ire approximately fifteen hundred classifica- 
listed at International Headquarters by the 
bership reports from the clubs. Naturally 
- is a great deal of duplication among these 
fications due to the use of different names 
lifferent clubs. 
the effort to gain some degree of uniformity 
he keeping of its records, International Head- 
quarters has reduced these nearly fifteen hundred 
issifications to about six hundred. That is, the 
index of members of all Rotary clubs on 
at International Headquarters contains one 
for each Rotarian; this card is filed under 
the classification as workt out by International 
Headquarters; if that classification is different 
from the club classification of that member, the 
classification is noted in the index and a 
ss reference made to the Headquarters classi- 
fication. The result is that many Rotarians are 
classified differently at Headquarters and in their 
own clubs. This has been done to simplify the 
work at Headquarters and the Headquarters clas- 
sification does not effect the member’s club classi- 
fication. However, it is very evident that a 
uniform classification list employed by all the 
clubs is something to be greatly desired. 

The matter of classification has come up for 
discussion in International conventions, district 
conferences, club meetings and meetings of the 
Board of Directors of the International Associa- 
tion. Suggestions have been made that a stand- 
ard list of classifications should be prepared and 
submitted to the International convention for 
adoption to be used by all Rotary clubs: This 
has not been done, altho a number of Rotarians 
and a number of clubs have workt on the 
problem. 

For use in the organization of new clubs, In- 

rnational Headquarters has a list of one hundred 
and fifty classifications in common use in prac- 
tically all clubs. This list has proved of great 
value to new clubs and indicates the value of a 
tandard list of all classifications for all clubs. 


Pittsburgh Offers Solution 


Among the clubs which have devoted consid- 
erable attention to a solution of the classification 
problem is the Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) Club. 
Pittsburgh has a classification committee of two 
members which has been working on a standard 
list for some time. The work of this committee, 
Arthur G. Pierce and William P. Conlin, is near- 
ing completion. They have prefaced the stand- 
ard or “Classification Code” with a statement 
which contains a great deal that will be of value 
to every Rotarian and that will be of particular 
value to the members of membership committees. 
President Anthony W. Smith, of the Pittsburgh 
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club, in commenting upon their work says 

[he work when completed will repress 
bors on the part of these two Rotarians covering 
a period of about ten months and an immens« 
umount of thought and close study. In compiling 
this code or list a great number of individuals 
were interviewed and many businesses studi¢ 


thoughtfully. I consider this code applicable 
all clubs large or small in solving their class 
fication problems and it is probably as nearly pe1 
fect as it is possible to have it. It is necessarily 
subject to certain alterations and minor changes 
as business and professional endeavor may de 
velop from time to time. Full explanation of 
the rulings are given in each classification an 
also reasons for the various subdivisions. The 
introductory part of the code follows, the cod 
itself being too lengthy to be publisht in the 
magazine.” 
Rotary Classification 

Introduction to Code of Pittsburgh (Pa.) Club 

HIS is a record of the classifications, filled 
iw unfilled, of the Rotary Club of Pitts- 
burgh. It can never be considered complete and 
is subject to change and modification as club 
trade and professional conditions warrant. 

Membership in the club is based on the man 
his relative standing and his trade or profession 
It is with the last, that is, his classification, that 
the record is solely concerned. 

Classification and service are inseparable. A 
member’s classification should be based upon that 
service which he performs in society which rep- 
resents the majority of his useful effort. This 
normally obtains, altho sometimes it is disguised 

For example, a man thoroly conversant with 
a given trade may, thru this, become a leader 





Service Impressions 


In practically every commercial estab 
lishment there is an unknown percentage 
of loss or gain traceable to unconscious 
mental reactions on the part of the cus- 
tomers. 


The closer an establishment approaches 
to a unified corps spirit of loyalty to lofty 
service ideals, the less the aggregate of 
losses from adverse mental reactions. 


Every man who has wares to sell the 
public must realize in his calm moments 
that the destiny of his establishment lies, 
not in his hands, but in the hands of his 
employes. 


In spite of all that has been written on 
the subject, a staggering proportion of 
merchants are still trying to educate their 
employes to serve them when the real boss 
to be served is the public. 


Service is a much misinterpreted word 
and is interpreted by each merchant ac- 
cording to his own code. If his code is 
selfish—if it surveys a limited horizon in 
its scope—his interpretation of Service 
will be reflected in his store and in the 
type of his employes. 

—The Sabean. 
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Fundamentally our club 


assifications It cannot be anything els It 
s true, therefore, that a man should found 

fit the vacant classification rather than a 
assification to fit the desirable ma It is 
‘ry much hoped that the preparation of this 


record will lead to the foregoing; that our real 
effort as a club in augmenting our membership 
will be to examine our classification roster and 
try and obtain likely men to fill vacancies therein 
\ systematic effort in this way will bring into 
our club a wealth of diversified knowledge. Cap- 
italize this knowledge, reduce it to speech or 
writing and we have an encyclopedia of facts 
always of record and of current date and avail- 
able for all but particularly for those fortunate 
enough to hold membership in our club 


Two Groups of Classifications 


All classifications fall into one or the other 
ot two groups. 


A. Those concerned with all classes 
of people, as exemplified by the 
professions, insurance, banking 
education, et 

B. Those concerned with limited 
groups of people, as exemplified 
by the manufacturer of pig iron 
the distributor of canned foods 


etc. 


The tendency to conflict under group “A” is 
horizontally, i. e., there is sufficient difference 
between the Mechanical Engineer and the Con- 
structing Engineer, for example, to warrant rep- 


resentation. As a guide we are fortunate in 
having precedent from technical and professional 
schools, from associations and other sources. It 


is not difficult to clearly define the master classi- 
fications under this group and to a less degree 
the subdivisions. All are listed and grouped 
and we hope appropriately 

In trade classifications there are involved all 
or in part: 


1. Conception 
Invention 
Design 
4 Production 
5. Transportation 
6. Distribution 
Consumption 
“Conception,” “invention” and “design” are 
a part of professional classifications; “transpor- 
tation” is a subject by itself; “consumption” can 
never appear as a classification; leaving “pro- 
duction” and “distribution” with which we are 
concerned in trade classifications. 


Production and Distribution 


More exactly in the production and distribu- 
tion of each article of trade there are involved 
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in all cases all or part of the following separate 
businesses or classifications: 


1. Manufacturer 
Broker—manufacturer’s agent 
commission merchant 

3. Jobber—wholesaler 

4. Retailer—dealer 


The manufacturer may be either the actual 
factory representative on the assumption that the 
factory is located in the Pittsburgh District or 
equally the representative if the factory be lo- 
cated at a remote point. He brings to the roster 
information as to the production of his group 
of articles. 

The broker, manufacturer’s agent or commis- 
sion merchant, as the case may be, represents 
a business separate from the manufacturer, sepa- 
rate in every way, closely allied with production 
to be sure, yet tending more towards distribution. 

The jobber or wholesaler is well establisht as 
a part of (American) business procedure and 
forms a district group of business. With the 
business of the retailer or dealer no explanation 
is necessary. Both the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer are concerned solely with problems of 
distribution. 


Problem of Conflicts 


Now it is well understood that “jobber— 
wholesaler” is omitted in some lines, and groups 
2 and 3 are omitted in some others, and there 
are several lines where distribution is direct 
from the manufacturer to the consumer, and of 
these cognizance will be taken in the individual 
trade classifications. 

The problem of conflict with the trade classi- 
fication becomes, therefore, mostly one of as- 
sociated businesses in the same trade. This 
problem of the manufacture and distribution of 
goods has been carefully taken into account in 
the individual trade classification. 

Applying to all classifications is our standard 
rule that the elected classification must represent 
60 per cent or more of the member’s business 
service. Rotary recognizes the member as a 
specialist in his classification, as the one to whom 
all should look for information on his specialt 
It is a rule to which each member should most 
carefully look in proposing a candidate and which 
each member should apply to himself as time 
passes and his business service possibly changes. 

A definite change of business on the part of 
a member to one already occupied in our classi- 


fication roster automatically serves to cancel his 
membership. 

The activity upon which classification shall be 
based shall be in each case an entity or organiza- 
tion separate and distinct from any other ex- 
isting in the club. This is necessary in order 
to bring into the club the greatest variety of 
thought and to help spread the ideals of Rotary 
as widely as possible. 

This entity or organization normally shall be 
a corporation, partnership, or professional unit. 
It may, however, be a department of an organiza- 
tion, but in that event the department must be 
self-contained, must carry on a line of endeavor 
distinct in itself, and in every way compara- 
ble with a separate business with which com- 
parison in activity can be made. 

The reason for recognizing a department as 
a distinct activity is apparent. Several large 
organizations exist in the Pittsburgh district, and 
composed of departments of endeavor, where 
the individual departments rank with a separate 
and distinct organization. 

It is wise to draw from these departments on 
occasion for membership. This method makes 
this possible, and by no other can an organiza- 
tion be represented when composed of a number 
of departments each recognizable in the club 
classification code. 


Department Defined 

Since this introduces the question as to what 
constitutes a department for Rotary purposes, 
it becomes necessary to define it. A department 
shall be understood to be a portion of an or- 
ganization. It shall comprise at least one hun- 
dred men and shall have at least $100,000 assets 
involved in the organization by reason of its 
existence. It shall perform some definite work 
in the organization. Its representative in the 
Rotary Club of Pittsburgh shall usually but not 
necessarily be directly associated with the de- 
partment, but in any case over 60 per cent of 
the activity of the man representing the depart- 
ment in the club shall be devoted to the activity 
of the department in question. 

The classifications are grouped under some ap- 
propriate general term or master classification. 
These master classifications begin with man, his 
home, his food, his clothing, his amusements, etc.; 
pass on thru the schools and professions to the 
industries. The listed industries.comprise only 
those that have attained prominence in the com- 
munity. Others are appropriately associated. 





Where a classification might be placed under : 
or more headings, that to which it is princi; 
connected is selected. 

In defining the scope of classifications, e: 
is made to “weight” certain ones and sub-d 
so that the tendency of all will be towards eq)).). 
others so the tendency of all will be towards 
equality of average importance. Three cla 
cations: 

A—Electric Storage Batteries, 
B—Boilers and Tanks, 
C—Power House accessories, 
all listed under Power Production Apparatus 
Supplies will serve as examples. 
Allowance for Expansion 

It will be noted that Item A covers one {ype 
of apparatus, Item B two types, while Item ¢. 
including injectors, steam traps, gaskets, gaves. 
whistles, boiler room tools, etc., up to perhaps 
twenty or more distinct articles, represents 
multiple number. A man might represent a 
multiple commodity classification even tho his 
business activity connects him with but one 
But in this event the same care that is taken 
that the group so formed covers associated ar- 
ticles of trade, will tend to develop a broad gauge 
man as its representative. 

Harmony of discussion and action is one es- 
sential to real Rotary and such may be secured 
only by a tendency to equal ability among the 
membership. The views of one member, even 
tho in complete disagreement with them, must 
command the attention and respect of others. 
A proper distribution of the various business 
services among the classifications will tend to- 
ward this desirable and necessary condition. 

All pages of the classification code are dated 
and bear index numbers for aid in identification. 
The record is prepared in quadruplicate with 
space for insertion of new classifications or mem- 
bers as they may develop. Following each group- 
ing is an explanation of the methods used in de- 
termining the various classification items. It is 
also possible and expected that individual sheets 
will be replaced from time to time with new 
ones. In such cases current date should be 
given the new sheet, but the original index num- 
ber should be retained on the new sheet. 

Note—It is possible that the above mentioned 
list or “Classification Code” will be presented 
to the convention at Salt Lake City as a contribu- 
tion of constructive value from Pittsburgh Rotary. 
It has not been considered by the International 
Board. 





Oh, Belgium, bleeding Belgium, 
Long may your banner wave! 
Long may your spirit triumph 
For the freedom of the brave! 
Your heroes boldly baffled 
The stern, relentless foe 
That menaced Europe's safety, 
And threatened her with woe. 


Oh, Belgium, noble Belgium! 
You chose the better part 
When you refused to barter 








To Belgium 


Your honor and your heart 
For the Teuton’s empty promise 
Of indemnity in gold 
To gain an easy pathway 
Into your neighbor’s fold. 


Oh, Belgium, gallant Belgium! 
The whole world stands in awe 

Of your stupendous sacrifice 
For duty, right and law. 

Your martyred dead, your wasted lands, 
And cities leveled low, Ww 





Will ever shine on glory’s page 
While races come and go. | 


Oh, Belgium, happy Belgium! 

Tho sad and sorrowing now, 
Thru future ages yet to come, 

Glad smiles will light your brow; 
Earth’s millions, still unborn, 

Will bless you for the fight 
Which you waged for sacred honor, 

And the golden rule of right. 


T. Ream, Rotary Club of Green Bay, Wis. 





all 
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is where they find us. The greatest change 
ve seen in the United States is not a change 
ernment nor a revolution in the economic 
ial order. It is a subtler and at the same 
deeper-rooted change. Everywhere, from 
irgest city to the smallest country town, 
are unmistakable evidences of community- 
edness where before there was only selfish 
jual effort. 
{nd an excellent thing it is that there is this 


( ~ REAT happenings like the war seldom leave 
J 


nunity-mindedness, for it is the very bul-- 


of Americanism in these days of unrest and 
aval. 






























ading and lounging room in Army and Navy 
Club, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City War Camp 
mmunity Service. If clubs like this are provided 
r men in uniform, why can they not be provided 
for men and women in peace time? 
the right is a Saturday night party at the 
Community Club of Chester, Pa., a club provided 
the Community Service which has sprung from 
the War Camp Community Service. 


The cumulative community energy first enlisted 
for patriotic endeavor has unmistakably turned 
in every quarter to the solving of older, but here- 
tofore unrecognized community problems. Repre- 
sentatives of Chambers of Commerce, Rotary 
Clubs, women’s clubs, trade unions, and profes- 
sional groups are beginning in many places to 
gather regularly around one board to confer about 
matters which they have come to see as common 
responsibilities. 

War Camp Community Service, active in be- 
half of the Government during the war in bring- 
ing together into a harmonious working unit every 
lorce for service to uniformed men, has lately, 

virtue of that activity, had the privilege of 
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By Martha Candler 


furnishing expert leadership for many communit 
groups in connection with its regular program 


soldiers and _ sailors Now other communities 
all over the country are reporting themselves as 


ready to carry on a permanent Community 
Service and asking for assistance and leadership 

Community social life, community drama, co1 
munity music, community art have all receive 
great impetus everywhere, even where no effo1 
has yet been made to fit them all into a commu 
nity betterment program 

In one city the permanence of the adjacen 
naval training station has resulted in the estab 
lishment of a community theatre. There hav 


Community Service 


Another \ pove nsp } 
ind beauty its voung e to leave 
is soon S ney cou ge iwa iS arrang 
nave a traveling art exn s ra Sa ( 
The will hrow ope { l \ H £ 
Sé tor the I pose 

In sti al the Cl i Z en W 
onducte inteens tor soidiers a sa 

mnectk with the service [ ean ¢ 
on foot to give permanence to their work 
continuing to operate the canteens as Community 
Kitchens for the benefit of women workers outside 
the home [The buving for them all is done c« 
operatively, and the cookt food is spense it 
very near Cost price since the women voluntee! 


their services 


‘T , ; wT ri} \ 
eerel: ( \ S all OvVel 


\ surprisingly large 


the country have under way Community Houses 
which will serve a three-fold purpose | the new 
democracy ;—that of commemorating the bravery 


of their fighters in the war, offering a welcome 


home to returning heroes, and 


acting as the 
physical center for all sorts of community effort 
The National Memoria! Buildings Committee and 
War Camp Community Service report sixty such 
projects already well under way and hundreds 
more being planned 

In the ideal, every phase of community life 
and interest finds expression thru some actual 
physical “morale center’ such as the Community 
House, with its “Little” theatre stage at one end 
of the big auditorium, which provides for reg 
ular movie shows, regular dances, and regular 
big gatherings of one sort or another with its 
especially lighted walls for art exhibits either in 
this same big auditorium or in one or two smaller 











been municipal theatres, so-called “Little” thea- 
tres, and art theatres, but this is the first actual 
community undertaking of its kind; the financial 
support, the talent—acting, directing, designing 
the stage settings, and the music—all being “home 
talent.” This city will yet thank the sailors 
whose presence inspired the community theatre. 
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assembly halls or reading rooms; with its com- 
munity kitchen in the basement, its game rooms 
and gymnasium, its swimming pool, bowling alley, 
and library. 

The recognition everywhere of the common 
needs for a freer democratic expression, not only 
for the returning soldier who will come back 
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with a broadened vision and consciously or un- 
consciously will make great demands of the town 
from which he went forth to war, but for the 
civilians themselves, has led to the conviction 
that somehow the efficient community life of the 
future must come from the entire community 
combining forces for the provision of a program 
which embraces all these things. This convic- 
tion is the new national state of mind. 
Communities everywhere are making appeal 
for a non-partisan, non-sectarian leadership which 
will assure the bringing together of all their 
people of every creed, kind, and condition into 
a happy and harmonious whole. And so, in- 
stead of returning simply to its normal peace- 
time activities as the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, as the demobilization is 
completed, War Camp Community Service be- 
comes also Community Service, Incorporated. 
With an initial fund of $2,000,000 for financing 
the national Community Service for the first 
year, it will be ready to furnish leadership to 
many sorts of communities making the appeal. 


An Agency, Not an Institution 


Community Service will work not as an insti- 
tution but as an agency, with the aim of ac- 
complishing a happier, richer and more worth 
while life for every man, woman, and child in 
the community during his or her leisure hours. 
It all sounds very utopian, and how do we know 
it will work? 

[t is not, indeed, too early to judge the work- 
ableness of some of the ideals back of the service. 
In Washington, the United States Government 
has put the leisure-time welfare of its permanent 
employes squarely up to Community Service and 
a very interesting experiment is being tried. 

At the head of the local organization is a busi- 
ness committee which meets once a week. Work- 
ing under the business committee is the executive 
staff with a number of departments, each in 
charge of a director answerable to it. There 
have been organized: 

A Department of Physical Recreation which 
organizes games among government employes, 
with hikes, meets, and similar activities. 

A Department of Social Recreation which ar- 
ranges all forms of social activities such as 
dances and parties, conducts activities in clubs, 
and has charge of a big program of home hos- 
pitality. 

A Dramatic Department which has charge of 
pageantry and the production of plays by war 
workers, and a Department of Music. A week 
of community opera is now being planned to 
be held in one of the city’s largest theatres. 
Several of the operas such as the “Pirates of 
Penzance,” “Pagliacci” and “Carmen” have al- 
ready been successfully given in the city and 
repeated in nearby camps and hospitals. 

The formation of the government Recreation 
League among employes of the various govern- 
ment departments is counted upon to develop 
a centralized personnel service for carrying on 
the things which Community Service, Inc., has 
begun, working as it does to make its own pres- 
ence unnecessary, and simply to aid those inter- 
ested to develop their own local leadership, at 
which time it would be ready to withdraw. 

The endorsement of all Cabinet members 
for the project is in prospect. If the plan is 
carried out in its entirety, representatives from 
all government departments will sit in confer- 
ence to perpetuate the work. 
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Tablet on the Manhattan Community House. 
Funds for this house were raised by Rotary Clubs 
of District No. 17. 


Chester and Bethlehem, Pa., are among the 
fifty cities where War Camp Community Service 
work was begun for the benefit of those engaged 
in war production activities. 

Before Community Service entered Bethlehem, 
that city had no park facilities whatever, not 
even vacant lots where the people could mingle 
in the fresh air. Today, the Recreation Com- 
mittee has obtained donations of valuable tracts 
of land on both sides of Sauson Creek for a 
distance of nearly two miles. The park, contain- 
ing nearly sixty acres, offers admirable facilities 
for swimming, camping, picnicking, boating, skat- 
ing, and almost every outdoor activity. It is 
within walking distance of parts of the city, and 
reached by a five-cent car-fare from every part. 

Bethlehem had few club facilities. Already 
two Community Clubs have been opened and six 
more are under way. These include country clubs 
and rest houses for girls and women. In addi- 
tion, the Coliseum of the south side of Bethlehem, 
with a seating capacity of 4,000, is used for big 
sings and other community gatherings. 


Girl Choruses Organized 


The city government and the heads of large 
steel and other manufacturing centers have co- 
operated admirably in the work, with the result 
that community sings, frequent band concerts, 
moving pictures in halls maintained in foreign 
residence sections, street play centers, and or- 
ganized athletics have been begun. 

Big public dances, chaperoned by volunteer 
women workers, are held regularly now in the 
old Municipal Building, which has been repainted 
and restored for the purpose. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company has donated 
forty-five acres of land for a golf course. 

Fifteen hundred girls from the various indus- 
tries have been organized into clubs thru which 
“big girl” choruses, bands, and glee clubs are 
being formed, and rallies, pageants, dramatics, 
hikes and athletic contests are given. Monthly 
lectures and weekly educational classes are open 
to all girls. 

In Chester, with its population of seventeen 
nationalities increased during the war from 40,000 
to 100,000, the organization has been even more 
comprehensive. Saturday evening suppers are 
given in stores, fraternal halls, and any available 
downtown quarters every week for the purpose 
of introducing everybody to everybody else, and 
especially for welcoming strangers. After the 
home-cookt dinner, which is provided at a 
minimum cost by women and girls, there are 
games and other social activities. 

Parlor conferences are held every month in 
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every part of the city, where personal frie; 
of the host and hostess come in to discuss | 
ideals of Community Service and to devise way. 
of promoting the neighborhood spirit. S 
centers are also thrown open weekly for m 
borhood gatherings, and these are proving po; 
lar, especially in the Italian and Negro sections 

The Community Service pageant used in Ame: 
icanization work in Chester has recently attracted 
the attention of the whole country, having brough: 
out the hitherto little-strest idea that the foreign. 
ers have much to contribute as well as much ¢, 
receive in any community’s program. 

Seventy men and women have met every week 
during the winter to drill under physical education 
experts and to learn all sorts of outdoor games 
and exhilarating exercises which they will later 


_ introduce into the play parks, playgrounds, streets, 


and vacant lots of the different neighborhoods 

The twelve thousand colored people of Chester 
have been organized into effective Communit) 
Service, and weekly meetings are crowded with 
enthusiastic colored persons who engage in dis- 
cussion of their civic needs and responsibilities 
Already plans are under discussion for building an 
adequate school building with an auditorium, do- 
mestic training rooms, and provisions for physica! 
training. The natural musical and dramatic in- 
clinations of the race have been utilized to ex- 
cellent advantage in community entertainment 
programs. 


“Block” Community Work 


Community Service, as the agency of interested 
communities, does not bring already-formulated 
programs to be imposed upon the community. It 
takes local energy*and utilizes it according to 
local convictions. 

In Philadelphia, for instance, and in Cincin- 
nati, block organizations have been formed by 
the appointment of the Community Service Fed- 
eration, with one person in each block appointed 
to find out when new persons move in, to call 
on them and put them in touch with the city’s 
resources. The block leader forms his own block 
council with a chairman and secretary, and keeps 
in touch with the central organization. One 
ward in Philadelphia is completely organized, 
three others are in process of organizing, an‘ 
requests have come to the Community Service 
people from ten others. In Cincinnati, 38 blocks 
have already intensive organization. 

When the call came from the government to 
camp towns to create a normal social environ- 
ment for the large numbers of soldiers who came 
there on leave, local Rotary Clubs were among 
the first to take the initiative in the work. The 
first Community Houses built in meeting the 
problem of furnishing soldiers with “places to 
go” in small towns near large camps, were made 
possible only by the financial assistance of the 
district Rotarians. Those towns were Manhattan 
and Junction City, Kansas, each of which will 
go back to its post-war activities holding free 
title to an excellent community center building 
and with an admirable community spirit which 
has developt thru the building. 

The new Community Service presupposes the 
application to social life of much the same code 
of ethics which applies, according to the Rotary 
concept, to business life—Her Prorits ost 
Wuo Serves Best. And the ideal citizen in the 
new community might well be defined as a mem- 
ber recently defined a Rotarian—“He who seeks 
in his community to outdo a competitor in 
service to the community.” 
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Coal Oil Johnny Goes to Sea 


By Edward N. Hurley, Chairman United States 


pelled by sails. America had the timber 
that type of ship and the ingenuity to 
ind power and beat the world in speed. 
ere the days of the Yankee clipper ships, 
m Revolutionary times until 1861, Amer- 
urried from 60 to 90 per cent of their 
rid trade. 


7] fast clipper ship was built of wood and 


came iron and steel ships, with steam 
Great Britain led all countries in pig-iron 
or ion—the whole world output in 1860, was 
l 8,000,000 tons, against 50,000,000 tons 


} 


) - ] » . . » 7. - . ~ . . “ ‘ 
Petroleum is the coming factor in shipping. I 


will be used under boilers to raise steam. Better 


yet, it will propel internal-combustion engin 
of the Diesel type—the motor ship. We have a! 
advantage in our large output of petroleum 
per cent of the world’s output. And we 
handiest to Mexico’s supplies, now nearly 8 per 
cent of the world production, with remarkabl 
possibilities for increase, and two types of cru 
oil that are peculiarly suited to marine use 

In making a learned academic forecast 
America’s new merchant marine a German pro- 

















The “George Washington,” a 9,400-ton cargo, oil- 
urning, twin-screw motor ship, propelled by twa 
sel internal combustion engines of 3,100 horse 
power. This vessel made a round trip between 
San Francisco and Japan and the Philippines 
in fifty-five days, thirteen and one-half hours, 
traveling the 14,621 miles without any stop to take 
n fuel. She had enough oil left over for a trip 
veral weeks more. The trip was made with 
ert C. Verhey, senior engineer, of the Diesel 
Engine Unit, Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
aboard as observer for the U. S. Shipping Board. 
The average speed was 259 miles per day, and the 
rage fuel consumption Icss than II tons per 
The trip was made in the winter and spring 
917-1918. The ship was built and engined by 
Burmeister & Wain, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


The deck of the “George Washington” when 
loaded for the trip. 


for the United States this year. As for steam, 
Emerson said then: “Steam is an Englishman.” 
John Bull took first place in the new kind of 
shipping. The proportion of American trade 
carried in American ships steadily ran down to 
less than 10 per cent at the outbreak of the 
world war. 

Today we are about to see another revolutionary 
advance in merchant ships, and the United States 
will again have some advantage—if we back 
natural resources with national ingenuity. 
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Oil Johnnny will not the work alot we mus 
uns into the jobd—Oorains to { utmos 
Petroleum is about to effect a transformati 
world shipping much more remarkable th 
that which was wrought by steam The pos 
jilities are fascinating. Both the oil-burning 

the motor ship remove handicaps under which 
the merchant navies of the world have bee! 
steadily degenerating ‘hey reduce operating 
costs, Increase range and flexibility, overcome 


certain international political handicaps in ship 
ping, and improve the living standards and morale 
of those who go down to the sea in ships 

Land transportation in practically all countries 
has been developt to a point where competition is 
regarded as wasteful. Competition probably played 
useful part in days when railroads were being 
built: but, once laid down, it was agreed that 
competition in railroad operation, with its losses 
2nd bankruptcies, worked public damage. So for 
a generation the nations have been bringing their 
railroads under wise control for common welfare 

On the ocean, however, the nations have let 
competition run pretty After 
building their merchant fleets it might have been 
wise to work out some plan of international regu 
lation. Instead, they have fought each other on 
lines reminding one of our old railroad rate wars 
They have used railroads, port privileges, bunker 
ing stations, and other auxiliaries to give their 
own ships the best of it and iet the other fellow’s 
ships have the worst. 


much uncheckt 


They have done little to overcome by team- 


work the violent fluctuations in ocean tonnage, 
rates, and profit. They have fought each other 








le 











fessor recently said: “In trading with other mari- 
time powers, it is right and proper that a nation 
should carry in its own ships at least 50 per cent 
of its world commerce.” 


A New Era in Shipping 


With petroleum, the motor ship, and American 
inventive genius and energy, we have reasonable 
prospects of again carrying our own exports and 
imports on this Germanic basis of fifty-fifty; but 
we must not rely upon natural advantages. Coal 
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on a rate basis with very little fundamental 
knowledge of shipping costs. And the general 
result has been to make shipping a risky business 
for the investor and a thankless job for the sea- 
man, and to run the world into a great crisis, with 
a shipping plant that proved inadequate and an- 
tiquated 

But the world has undoubtedly learned its 
lesson during the past four years. Peace will 
find it building bigger merchant fleets on modern 
lines. Petroleum will give new mechanical ad- 
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vantages and help to bring order into ocean trans- 
portation. If international wisdom can be applied 
to operation and wasteful competition eliminated, 
shipping may enter a new renaissance 


Advantages of Oil 


When Coal Oil Johnny steps aboard a merchant 
ship and takes charge of the engine room, the 
transformation is great. The comparatively few 
shipping managers who have operated with petro- 
leum will teli you that it is like switching from 
the one-hoss shay to a high-powered racing car. 

Consider the advantages found in the oil-burn- 
ing ship with steam engines over the coal burner. 

Chere is a reduction in the number of men 
needed in the boiler room, first of all 

Some months before the Lusitania sailed on 
her last tragic voyage, American petroleum ex- 
perts examined her boilers and coal bunkers to 
make suggestions for converting her into an oil 
They found this entirely feasible, and 
estimated that her fireroom force could be re- 
duced 90 per cent by the 


burner 


stop frequently for fuel. Her nationality may 
put her at a disadvantage where foreign bunker- 
ing stations are used. At the best, coal-bunkering 
stations in other countries have always involved 
political complications. Even with the magnifi- 
cent bunkering facilities afforded British ships, 
there are various parts of the world where the 
coal burner must steam a considerable distance, 
with little or no cargo, simply to take on coal—a 
well-recognized operating handicap. 

But the oil burner has a radius of from two to 
three times that of the coal burner. Fast pas- 
senger lines burning oil for steam could almost 
make the round trip from New York to Europe 
and back, taking most of their oil on this side; 
and with freight steamers running at slower speeds, 
and burning less oil to the mile, it would be 
possible for them to go half round the world. 

Coal Oil Johnny can give almost any coal-burn- 
ing steamer seven-league sea boots by a few 
simple changes in equipment—the installation of 
oil burners under the boilers and the conversion 





10,000 tons dead-weight, with two sets of [):c<e| 
engines, 6,600 horsepower. It is estimated sh. 
can make from 12 to 14 knots an hour a: 
from London to Australia and back more 
half away without replenishing fuel—that 
ing by way of the Suez Canal, she could ta 
in the Persian Gulf and run back there wi 
replenishing; while by the Panama rout; 
would take oil in the Mexican Gulf. 

This means that, with the world’s merchayy 
fleets equipt entirely as motor ships, from 
90 per cent of the bunkering stations around the 
globe could be abolisht; ships would require {,e| 
only about twice in going around the world—o; 
at an average of every six weeks. There need be 
no isolated fuel stations; oil would be taken o; 
only where ships called for cargo or passengers 


The Economy of Oil 


Anyone who has made a voyage thru the 
Tropics will find it interesting to contrast this 
of ship with his recollections of coaling incidents 

If his voyage was thru the 


or 


s 





change—that is, 1 man out 
of 10 would be needed. It 
has been said that the Lusi- 
started on her last 
short of firemen, 
because she was 


tania 
voyage 
and that 
running with only 70 per 
cent steam efficiency the 
submarine was able to tor- 
pedo her. Had she 
efficiency 


been 
running at full 
with coal, or been fitted for 
oil burning, she might have 





escaped. 





Suez Canal to Australia or 
India, for instance, he re- 
members the terrific heat 
and how only Chinese coo- 
lies can stand the tempera- 
ture of the fire hold, and 
how the ship was coaled at 
Port Said by hundreds of 
women carrying baskets of 
fuel. 

Neither the motor ship 
nor the oil-burning steamer 
requires coaling. The en- 
gine room of a motor ship 








Next comes reduction in 
bunker space, with an in- 
crease in cargo space. A 
ton of oil takes 5 cubic feet less space than a 
ton of coal, and gives 80 per cent steaming effi- 
ciency against 65 per cent for coal. This works 
out to about 40 per cent saving in bunker space, 
which is made available for cargo in a freighter. 

Moreover, there is a saving in quarters for the 
crew, because an oil-burning ship carries fewer 
men. Estimates for the Mauretania give a fire- 
room force of 27 men for oil burning, as against 
312 needed to burn coal. 

Oil-burning vessels will make from 10 to 20 
per cent more mileage than coal burners. There 
is better control of steaming, because fires can 
be started and stopt instantly, steam raised 
quickly, and time in port saved thru the greater 
ease of taking on oil as contrasted with coal. 
Coaling is always a dirty job and tedious, whereas 
oi! is simply pumpt into the double bottoms 
quickly and without fuss or muss. 


Cheaper Than Coal 


here are other advantages: Oil is often cheaper 
than coal in actual dollars—prices vary widely, 
of course. Oil does not deteriorate in storage 
like coal. Oil eliminates the fire risk from spon- 
taneous combustion in coal, and is not subject 
to the danger of shifting in rough weather at sea. 
Oil eliminates ashes and ash conveyors, smoke, 
and soot, and the necessity for frequently paint- 
ing a ship. Oil reduces the expense of grate re- 
pairs, corrosion of boiler plates, fuel-handling de- 
vices afloat and ashore. 

Even more remarkable, however, is the increase 
in radius of ship operation and the possibility 
for planning profitable voyages without handicaps 
imposed by coaling. The coal-burning ship must 
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The cargo carrier “Yellowstone” on her trial trip, April 20, 1918; built by the Moore Shib- 
building Company of Oakland, Cal., and requisitioned by the U. S. Shipping Board. 





i Hubert C. Verhey, 
senior engineer, 
Diesel Engine 
Unit, Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, 
who made the trip 
as an observer on 
the oil-burning 
Diesel engine, 
cargo ship, 
“George Washing- 
ton,’ from San 
Francisco to the 
Orient and return, 
without a stop for 
fuel. 














of coal bunkers or double bottoms into oil tanks. 


Doubling Efficiency 


But even that is only half his potential effi- 
ciency. Look a little farther ahead and design 
your ship to run with internal-combustion engines 
of the Diesel type, and he can double the eff- 
ciency. 

The motor ship will operate on about half as 
much oil as the oil-burning steamer. Its engine- 
room force is reduced still more—from one to 
three men are sufficient; and there are no stokers, 
for the motor ship’s mechanical staff is made up 
of skilled men. .A Danish motor liner, the Fiona, 
recently went clear around the globe, making a 
voyage of 32,000 miles, with only one engineer. 

The largest motor ship yet built, the Glenapp, 
recently made her trial trip in Scotland. She is 
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need be little warmer than 
the deck in the Tropics; 
and, besides, there is prob- 
ably only one man attending the engines, and he 
is not performing hard raanual labor nor is he 
in dirty surroundings. 

The boiler room of an oil-burning steamer can 
be 25° cooler than if coal were burned under the 
same boilers. For most of the heat in a fire hold 
comes from opening the furnace doors to throw 
in coal. There are no furnace doors when oil is 
burned. With coal, heat escapes every time the 
furnace door is opened and is lost for steam- 
making purposes. With oil, there is no furnace 
door to open and all the heat is used for steam 
making. 

Two tramp steamers of the same tonnage leave 
New York for Santos, Brazil, calling at other 
ports on the way. One of them burns coal and 
th: other is an oil-burning steamer. The coal 
burner makes the voyage in 24 days and 8 hours, 
while the oil burner makes it in 21 days and 13 
hours—a saving of nearly 3 days, due to the fact 
that she runs 1 knot more an hour than the coal 
burner, owing to steadier steam pressure and 
greater speed secured with oil fuel. The coal 
burner needs 27 tons of coal daily, or 657 tons 
for the voyage. The oil burner needs 16.7 tons 
of fuel daily or 359 tons for the voyage. The 
coal burner carries nine firemen and trimmers: 
the oil burner only three. 


$3,800 Saving on Trip 


In normal times oil fuel for such a voyage 
might be either a little cheaper or a little dearer 
than coal. Suppose coal and oil cost the same 
There will be a saving of $300 in firemen’s ages 
for the oil burner and 700 dead-weight tons of 
bunker space for carrying cargo; which figures, 
at $5 a ton, earn $3,500 on the voyage. So the 
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>i] burner yields $3,800 more to her owners and 
ving of three days in time. On a year’s 
peration the oil burner would probably make 
- least two voyages more than the coal burner, 
: these would be clear profit, except for fuel 
and port charges. 
[wo ships of the same tonnage went around the 
leaving Europe, rounding Cape Horn, 
ng at San Francisco, thence crossing the 
and going thru the Suez Canal. One was 
burning steamer and the other a motor 
hip. The steamer stopt for coal 14 times. and 
int 8,500 tons on the voyage. The motor ship 
1.446 tons of oil and had capacity for 
ng 1,250 tons; so she might have gone nearly 
vhole voyage, starting with full tanks. 
\ctually she left Europe with 820 tons, and bunk- 
twice—in San Francisco and the Persian 
Gulf—but turned an honest penny by using some 

i the tank capacity to carry an oil cargo from 
ne port to another. 

The steamer made the voyage in 300 days; 
he motor ship in 236 days. The steamer carried 
7.500 tons of cargo; the motor ship 8,500 tons. 
The cost of coal—normal times—was $41,275, and 
the cost of oil for the motor ship was $12,940—a 
saving of nearly 70 per cent. The coal burner 
carried 14 stokers; the motor ship none. The 
motor ship carried an engine-room force of 13 
men as against 19 for the coal burner. So there 
was a saving in fuel amounting to 70 per cent, 
, saving in time of more than 20 per cent, and 
in increase in cargo of nearly 15 per cent. 


Significant Figures 


hese figures become most significant when re- 
luced to terms of early operating costs. Suppose 
each ship cost $1,000,000. The motor ship saved 
$28,335 on fuel alone in eight months. That 
amounts to about 4 per cent annual interest on 
the entire investment in the ship. 

And this is only a comparison of dollars on a 
coal-burning ship and a motor ship running on 
an old-fashioned coal burner’s schedule. The 
coal burner spent 183 days at sea and 117 days 
in port. The motor ship spent 140 days at sea 
and 96 days in port. Because the world’s cargo 
business is still organized on wasteful lines, with 
slow turn-around in port, the motor ship dawdled 
away more than three months in port; whereas, 
with cargo facilities organized on a motor-ship 
basis, her greater radius and flexibility in opera- 
tion would have made it possible to save much 
of this time. If the maritime world can tackle 
this one item of waste after the war, it may go 
far toward paying off the world’s war debt. 

And the cost sheets do not show that other 

great item of betterment—morale in the ship’s 
crew. 
_ The world’s shipping before the war had got 
into such desperate straits in morale that the 
men who go down to the sea in ships were seldom 
able to marry and maintain families. There are 
some British figures that show this condition in 
a striking way. About 60,000 British seamen 
‘ving in the United Kingdom come under the 
health-insurance law. This law provides a mater- 
nity benefit when a child is born in a seaman’s 
‘amily. With a birth rate of about 25 children 
annually to the thousand people, which is a gen- 
eral average, 60,000 seamen, if married, should 
claim 3,000 maternity benefits yearly. 


The Morale of Sailors 


Actually, less than 800 maternity benefits a 
year are said to have been paid to British mer- 
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chant seamen’s families in normal times: and 
this is said to indicate a world-wide condition 
among merchant sailors. It shows one of the 
world’s essential industries disintegrating thru 
blind competition, and in my opinion the remedy 
must be some form of international system. if not 
control, and a building up of wages, skill, and 





Tonnage Explained 


in the shipping business. They are dead- 
weight tonnage, cargo tonnage, gross, ne 
and displacement tonnages. 


1. Deadweight Tonnage expresses the 
number of tons of 2,240 pounds that a 
vessel can transport of cargo, stores, and 
bunker fuel. It is the difference between 
the number of tons of water a vessel dis- 
places “light” and the number of tons it 
displaces when submerged to the “load 
water line.” Deadweight tonnage is used 
interchangeably with deadweight carrying 
capacity. A vessel’s capacity for weight 
cargo is less than its total deadweight 
tonnage. 


' 
There are five kinds of tonnage in us | 
| 
| 


2. Cargo Tonnage is either “weight” or 
“measurement.” The weight ton in the 
United States and in British countries is 
the English long or gross ton of 2,240 
pounds. In France and other countries 
having the metric system a weight ton is 
2,204.6 pounds. A “measurement” ton is 
usually 40 cubic feet, but in some in 
stances a larger number of cubic feet is 
taken for a ton. Most ocean package 
freight is taken at weight or measurement 
(W-M), ship’s option. 


Gross Tonnage applies to vessels, 
not to cargo. It is determined by dividing 
by 100 the contents, in cubic feet, of the 
vessel's closed-in spaces. 

4. Net Tonnage is a vessel’s gross ton- 
nage minus deductions of space occupied 
by accommodations for crew, by machin- 
ery for navigation, by the engine room 
and fuel. A vessel’s net tonnage expresses 
the space available for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers and the stowage of 
cargo. A ton of cargo, in most instances, 
occupies less than 100 cubic feet; hence 
the vessel’s cargo tonnage may exceed its 
net tonnage, and, indeed, the tonnage of 
cargo carried is usually greater than the 
gross tonnage. A vessel ton is 100 cubic 
feet. The register of a vessel states both 
gross and net tonnage. 

5. Displacement of a vessel is the 
weight, in tons of 2,240 pounds, of the 
vessel and its contents. Displacement 
“light” is the weight of the vessel without 
stores, bunker fuel, or cargo. Displace- 
ment “loaded” is the weight of the vessel, 
plus cargo, fuel, and stores. 

For a modern freight steamer the fol- 
lowing relative tonnage figures would 
ordinarily be approximately correct: 


Net tonnage ..... ‘dedi tes 8 Le Ree 
CoPONS TRE m5 vice eco bese 6,000 
Deadweight carrying capacity...... 10,000 
Displacement loaded, about ........ 13,350 


A vessel’s registered tonnage, whether 
gross or net, is practically the same under 
the American rules and the British rules. 











morale which will give the seaman a home and a 
family, like the railroader or machinist. 

With the motor ship we can have an entirely 
new era in ocean transportation. It calls for 
skill and effects economies that will yield good 
wages; and its flexibility and speed should facili- 
tate rearrangement of the world’s shipping routes, 
so the seaman may get home more frequently 
and have a home worth getting to. 
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But it still needs de- 
Thus far it has been 


The motor ship is here 
velopment and application 
built chiefly in small-tonnage freighters running 
at moderate speed. These have been highly suc- 
cessful economically; but there are still certain 
shortcomings in machinery and organization to 


be dealt with 


The Diesel Type of Engine 


The Diesel engine must be freed of some de 


fects that have appeared under the stress of 
ocean voyages, and must also be built in larger 
units to furnish greater horsepower for bigger 
ships running at higher speed. The problems are 
now entirely questions of engineering, and Amer- 
can ingenuity should prove adequate to develop 
the fast motor liner for passenger trafh« 

This type of engine was invented by Dr. Rudolf 
Diesel, a Bavarian engineer. The difference be 
tween an automobile engine and a Diesel engine 
is, generally, that all the fuel in an automobile 
engine cylinder is burnt at once, while in a Diesel 
engine it is burnt gradually, and so gives power 
more like the steam engine. Air is compressed 
in Diesel cylinders under great pressure, and then 
the fuel, consisting of crude petroleum or other 
heavy oils, is forced into the comprest air by 
greater outside pressure. This raises the tem- 
perature for the air in the cylinder and turns the 
oil into a gas. 

The pressures in a Diesel engine are so muc h 
greater than those in a gas engine that when Dr 
Diesel placed his first engine on the test block, 
in 1893, it exploded and nearly killed the in- 
ventor, not being sufficiently heavy in construc- 
tion. 

The Diesel engine has been widely applied in 
Europe for stationary power plants. But its ap- 
plication to ships has been difficult. This re- 
quires engines of very heavy construction; and as 
the mechanism for the gradual introduction of the 
fuel into the comprest air in the cylinders is in- 
tricate, the motor ship involves valve problems 
cf its own. 


Interest of British 


The Scandinavians have made the greatest 
progress in motor ships, and the most successful 
Diesel engines on the ocean today are built by 
the Danes, Swedes and Hollanders, or under their 
patents. We have built some motor ships, as have 
the British also. But certain difficulties, to be 
overcome by wider experience in designing the 
engines and operating the ships, have retarded 
the development of this type. However. there 
are now prospects of active development for the 
motor ship in both this country and Great Britain 

The British, especially, are very much inter- 
ested in this new type of ocean ship, and their 
splendid technical achievements in naval vessels 
during the war have given them new methods 
and a splendid new shipbuilding industry, which 
will be of great benefit in restoring the British 
merchant marine as soon as peace returns. 

And that is as it should be and what every 
broad-minded American will rejoice to see; for 
the British merchant marine, no less than the 
British Navy, has played a leading part in keep- 
ing the world free. 

If the world should turn the next 10 years from 
coal to fuel oil, and from steam to the motor 
ship, the question of petroleum supplies will be- 
come important. 

At present, the largest marine consumption of 
petroleum in the world is probably that of the 
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United States Navy, estimated at 
5,000,000 barrels yearly under war 
This quantity would not 
go far in operating an American mer- 
chant 25,000,000 tons. 
Data upon which to figure consump- 
tion for such a fleet, with types of 
passenger and cargo ships running at 
various speeds and in various classes 
of service, are not yet very ample. 
But engineers have adopted a rough- 
and-ready ratio, estimating 1 ton of 
oil yearly to a ton of dead-weight 
shipping, where the fuel is burned 
for steam, and half a ton yearly for 
motor ships. 


Much Oil Needed 


On this basis, the American mer- 
chant marine alone would require 
150,000,000 barrels yearly for steam, 
or 75,000,000 barrels for motor ships. The 
world’s ocean tonnage was 50,000,000 tons be- 
fore the war, and under the improvement and 
cheapening in transportation, made possible thru 
petroleum, might increase to 75,000,000 tons 
within the next five or ten years, this estimate 
including our own merchant marine. 

Thus, for 75,000,000 tons of motor ships there 
would be required yearly somewhere between 
200,000,000 and 250,000,000 barrels of crude oil. 
This is approximately half of the world’s total 
present production, and more than 80 per cent 
of our own production. 


conditions. 


marine of 





Where is the oil to come from? 

Fortunately nature has stored supplies in the 
earth for precisely this situation. Mexican petro- 
leum is peculiarly suited for marine use. In the 
district round Tampico, which has been the scene 
of petroleum development for the past 18 years, 
there are two types of crude oil taken from op- 
posite sides of the Panuco River, which runs thru 
Tampico and divides the district. The northern 
type is a heavy crude oil that cannot be refined 
but is suitable for burning to make steam. The 
southern type of oil is lighter. When refined this 
vields about 12 per cent of crude gasoline and is 
suited for Diesel engines. 





The boiler fronts on a ship equipt with oil-burning Diesel engines. 


No such oil field has yet been located in any 
other part of the world. The Tampico district 
now has about 50 wells in production, with an 
estimated capacity of 1,500,000 barrels daily— 
more than twice as much oil as would be needed 
to operate the world’s merchant fleets and navies. 


It is true that Mexico at present produces only 
from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 barrels yearly; but 
this represents simply the quantity that can be 
handled in available pipe lines and tank steamers. 


The Petroleum Age 


The Tampico district is less than 150 miles 
long and 50 miles wide but it lies over enormous 
reservoirs of oil and is considered but part of a 
general oil region 1,600 miles long and from 75 
to 100 miles wide. 

Prospectors have also found promising oil in- 
dications in Guatemala, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and other parts of Latin America. 


Today there are about 50 companies operating 
or holding oil lands in the Tampico district, 
with storage tanks and pipe lines to get the 
oil down to the ocean. Mexicans have not been 
active in developing this region because their 
political troubles have been acute during the chief 
period of Tampico development. 


Political unrest in Mexico is « 
a serious handicap to oil produc a 
the construction of new pipe 
and port facilities, and the inves. 
ment of additional capital by oyrsj¢ 
operating companies. But b: 
time the world’s improved merchay 
fleets are ready for the transforma. 
tion of petroleum, it is to be |} 
that Mexico will have worked 9 
political stability. The petroleum 
lies beneath her soil. Its efficien: 
use means not only wealth to he; 
but benefit to all nations. 

Within the next generation, ang 
perhaps the next decade, the world 
seems certain to enter a new era— 
the petroleum age. Oil will be widely 
used for industrial power and heat. 
ing all over the globe. Already there 
is a marked diversion to oil fuel in 
industrial centers along the Atlantic seaboard 


Multiplying Human Power 





It is estimated, roughly, that one man can 
produce 300 tons of coal yearly, while the same 
man might produce 7,000 tons of oil. This great 
multiplication of human power is a benefit that 
will irresistibly make its own way, and, besides 
greater results for men’s work, there are the ad- 
ditional advantages of clean industrial towns, 
more agreeable working conditions, better morale, 
and better living all round. 

It is so very much worth while to bring the 
world into this petroleum age that development 
of new oil resources all over the globe will be 
one cf the chief activities of peace. The world 
needs Mexico’s petroleum for its growth and 
comfort. Under the earth in the Tampico dis- 
trict are resources capable of influencing the his- 
tory of the world. 

Out of the lessons of international adjustment 
and teamwork taught the nations by war they 
will unquestionably find methods of making the 
Mexican oil supply available to mankind—metb- 
ods which will not only be entirely fair to the 
Mexican people but which will bring them stabil- 
ity, growth, and prosperity. 


Da Voice Da Germans Meesed 


Giuseppe Scalabrella ees returna from da 
war, 

An’ soocha happy Dagoman you nevva see 
bayfore! 

He tooka playnta hands weeth heem w’en 
first he starta ’way, 

But he ees only gotta wan for workin’ 
weeth today; 

He walked upon a coupla legs bayfore 
da war baggan, 

But now he’s gotta crutcha-steeck for tak’ 
da place of wan. 

An’ yat dees seelly Dagoman’s so glad as 
he can be— 

You ought to hear da happy songs dat 
he ees seeng for me! 


Giuseppe was a laborman dat use’ for 
deeg da tranch 

Bayfore he go weeth Oncla Sam for halp 
to save da Franch. 

He was wan fina laborman bayfore he 
go to war, 

But now he sure ees nevva gona deega 
tranch no more. 

Eef you was stronga man like dat for 
use da spade an’ peeck, 

An’ den be bust to hal, you bat my life, 
eet mak’ you seeck; 
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An’ you would theenk Giuseppe would be 
sad as he can be— 

But you should hear da happy songs dat 
he ees seeng for me! 


He nevva seeng bayfore, but now he don’ta 
do a theeng 

But joosta seet aroun’ da house an’ seeng, 
an’ seeng, an’ seeng. 

“I tell you, Tony, how eet is,” he say to 
me today, 

“Da firsta fight dat I am een dey shoot 
my hand away; 

An’ w’en I was een hospital da time ect 
was so long 

I no could read an’ so, you see, I joosta 
bust weeth song. 

I don’ta know da way eet come, but eet’s 
sO easy, see?” 

An’ den you shoulda hear da happy songs 
he seeng for me! 


“W’en I am wal agen,” he say, “dey said 
I could no fight; 

But steel I went for more, an’ dat’s da 
time I got eet right! 

Dey shoot me een da lefta leg—an’ look 
da way I am! 
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But alla time een hospital I seeng my 
songs, by dam! 

Da nurses an’ da wounded men dey laugh 
an’ cry for more, 

An’ alla time da songs I seeng gat better 
dan bayfore. 

Ah! lees’en now, my Tony, an’ I geevé 
you two or three”-— 

An’ den you oughta hear da happy songs 
he seeng for me! 


“An’ joost bayfore dey send me home m) 
capitan he said: 

‘I s’pose you theenk, da way you're 
treemmed, you might as wal be 
dead ; 

But Oncla Sam ees feex eet so he gonna 
find a trade 

For evra creepled man, an’ so you need 
no be afraid. 

You can no deeg da tranch no more, but 
steel you should rayjoice 

Baycause dose damma Boches deed not 
shoot you een da voice!’ 

Da "Merican Caruso now, you see, I gonna 


An’ den you shoulda hear da happy song: 
he seeng for me! 


—T. A. Daly, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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turning points in the history of the 
world. We are too close to it to understand its 
fyll scope. The results of the war are only be- 

g to be apparent. 

The issues of the war are undecided. There 
not a stable government in Europe east of 
the Rhine; there is not an establisht frontier east 
of the Rhine, and the world-wide revolutionary 
ideals of Europe are exerting an influence around 
the globe. No words of mine could depict the 
seriousness of the situation in which we find our- 
selves today. 

Lot’s wife looked back upon Sodom and was 
turned into a pillar of salt. Hankering after a 
{umb and dead past is a fatal mistake; crying 
over spilled milk is wasted emotion; the past 
cannot be recalled. The world will never be the 
same industrially, politically, educationally or re- 
ligiously, as it was when this war began. 

It is a favorite pastime of the practical man 
to poke fun at dreamers, to have his joke at the 
expense of a so-called idealist. 


The Real Obstructionists 

| want to lay it down as a fundamental propo- 
sition today that the men without vision are the 
real obstructionists in this world, and the least 
practical of men. 

The men without vision are the putty-faced 
worshippers of the god of things as they are or 
were. 

The men without vision are the barriers that 
must be broken down before progress can be 
made. 

The men without vision are the dead weights 
that have to be dragged along, impeding prog- 
ress 


W — HAVE arrived at one of the historic 


The men with vision are the men who paint 
pictures, carve statues, build railways and sky- 
scrapers, discover continents, open up new fields 
of industry, discover the secrets of nature, organ- 
ize vast industrial enterprises, pull down thrones, 
build up commonwealths. The times never de- 
manded men of vision more than these days in 
which we live. 

This world is one complex mass of confusing 
facts and perplexing situations. There are many 
attitudes of the one existing reality. They may 
be classified under three general heads. 

There is first, the attitude of the orthodox. 

The orthodox in politics, in religion and in 
industrial relations is the man who tries to adhere 
slavishly to the past. 

In this situation he is the man who wants the 
old church with the old creed, not realizing that 
the church is in the crucible along with all the 
test of human institutions. 


False Liberalism 


The orthodox in politics is the man who raises 
the old battle-cry against innovation, of individ- 
ual freedom; he is the man who opposes high 
wages on the ground that the poor man doesn’t 
know how to spend money; he is the man who 
opposes democracy in industry on the ground of 
Property rights, the right of a man to do with 
his own as he pleases. 

The orthodox is the man of tradition, the man 
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lacking vision, the man of fixt habits of thought. 

hen there is the attitude of false liberalism, 
the liberalism that masquerades in the garb of 
true liberalism. 

The false liberalist is the revolutionary ultra- 
radical, the advocate of chaos and social disor- 
der; he tramples upon the past; he would make 
a clean break with the past; he believes in revolu- 
tion, not in evolution. 

Then there is the attitude of the true liberal, 
with an open mind, whose point of view is not 
fixt because the world is not fixt, and he grows 
with it; the man who recognizes that there are 
epoch making changes in history when the world 
enters upon new paths, and yet the man who 
knows that the future must be rooted in the past 
and grow out of it, that clean breaks are an abso- 
lute impossibility in history as in nature, that 
everything which is now is the fruit of past 
social and natural forces. 

So the true liberal is the man who is seeking 
to discard the antiquated, not the real and the 
vital; he is the man who is trying to get rid 
of the encumbrances of man, but who knows 
that there is much in human experience which 
must be carried forward, much of the capital 
of human endeavor which must be used to build 
in the future. 

Now let us look at this world interpreted in 
these different ways. Great things have been 
happening. Thrones have been pulled down, and 
there is not now a great monarch on earth who 
claims to be ruling by divine right. The last 
stronghold of medievalism has been captured in 
this war. 


Effects of the War 


The effect of that political revolution is felt 
in industrial relations, in the field of religion, 
and in the field of education. For do not forget 
that these dynasties were buttrest by religious 
principles; do not forget that these men claimed 
to be the vicars of God on earth in the field of 
politics; that they were autocratic powers by 
divine right; and do not forget what may hap- 
pen in the world when once we get the idea that 
nobody on God’s earth in any field of human 
endeavor has a monopoly on God’s truth or God's 
grace. 





The Success Family 


The father of Success is Work. 

The mother of Success is Ambition. 

The oldest son is Common Sense. 

Some of the other boys are Persever- 
ance, Honesty, Thoroness, Foresight, En- 
thusiasm, and Co-operation. 

The oldest daughter is Character. 

Some of her sisters are Cheerfulness, 
Loyalty, Courtesy, Care, Economy, Sin- 
cerity, and Harmony. 

The baby is Opportunity. 

Get acquainted with the “old man” and 
you will be able to get along pretty well 
with all the rest of the family. 

—The Rotator, San Diego, Calif. 
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The form of the problem of industrial rela- 
tions in your city and mine, will finally be fixt 
for you and for me by what is going on thruout 


the world. That is really my thesis 
World Exprest in Individual 

[The general movement going on thruout the 
world finds its ultimate expression in each indi- 
vidual man who is affected by it, and each indi- 
vidual industrial problem is the product of wide- 
spread social forms. So it is absolutely essential 
that we know what is going on thruout the 
world 

The intellectual awakening of these days is 
comparable only to the period of the Renaissance. 
No period since compares with that petiod ex- 
cept our own day. 


World Cannot Go Back 


You cannot stimulate the mind of man like 
that, you cannot smash old traditions and de- 
stroy old frontiers and pull down thrones, with- 
out that intellectual awakening manifesting itself 
in all sorts of revolutionary movements. Hence 
the absurdity of trying to go back to the world 
as it was at the beginning of the war. For the 
mind of man is changed. 

So far as the masses are concerned, it is not 
difficult to realize that they are making new de- 
mands upon the world. It is that revolutionary 
spirit that we must deal with, whether we like 
it or don’t like it. 

It is quite clear that masses of men were 
never more class conscious than they are today. 
All the great leaders like Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George, and President Wilson, have given strength 
and vitality to this movement for power on the 
part of the people. 

These masses of men, I repeat, are class con- 
scious to a very remarkable degree. They insist— 
and I am here describing and not defending or 
opposing the view—they insist that there shall 
be placed limitations on the rights of property. 

I wonder if you have ever thought that there 
may be industrial autocracy as well as political 
autocracy? What is a constitutional power, but 
a limitation on the sovereignty and absolutism of 
the ruler? Every constitution is a limitation on 
the power of the government. The question is: 
Shall there be absolute sovereignty in industry, 
and democracy in politics? Can such a duality 
in life be maintained? Will not men apply to 
industry the logic which they employ in politics? 

Sovereignty in Property 

I make bold to say that the day of absolute 
sovereignty in property has gone forever, and 
no man will be able to say under the law, “I have 
a right to do with my own what I please,” be- 
cause in an absolute sense it is not his own. He 
holds his proprietary rights under the will of the 
people, and the exercise of those rights of his 
will be modified by the interests of the whole 
group. 

That is the justification for all legislation 
respecting the control, the supervision of prop- 
erty rights, and there isn’t a man who does not 
believe in that legislation, to some degree at 
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least. To accept that principle is to negative 
absolute sovereignty in the field of property. 


Then the masses in America, in England and 
in France are claiming that the surplus of wealth, 
an undetermined quantity, shall belong to the 
people. We may kick against inheritance and 
income taxes if we please, but it may not be 
many years before the incomes of men will be 
limited and the surplus will be turned back to 
the people 

Again, it is not a question of whether we like 
it or not. It is a question of what is the actual 
drift of the times. 

Another demand of labor is for a living wage, 
not for the sake of the wage but for the sake of 
the maintenance of a standard of life. 


Democracy in Industry 

Then they are claiming a right to a voice in 
the control of the conditions of life and of labor. 
Perhaps that is one of the most vexatious points 
in the whole controversy. Many men are per- 
fectly willing to concede a more equitable division 
of profit so long as it will be left to them to 
determine what that amount shall be. But to 
admit the workmen in council and recognize as 
a right their share in controlling the conditions 
of industry, that, they think, is parting with 
something too precious to be yielded. 

Once more, I am just submitting what seems 
to me a just conclusion from the facts. Democ- 
racy in industry has gone forward by leaps and 
bounds, and we will not retrace our steps. Every 
employer had better get ready for a closer part- 
nership with labor in the matter of controlling 
the conditions under which working men are em- 
ployed. That is democracy in industry. The 
whole movement today is finding forceful expres- 
sion in the advances of the masses of men in 
the control of these conditions. 

What about the capitalistic or employing side? 
We first face this interesting fact that every- 
where we hear confessions. No man can travel 
on trains and sit about the lobbies of hotels and 
listen to the frank expression of opinion on the 
part of business men, without realizing that many 
of them are frankly confessing—altho believing 
in and justifying big business—that big business 
has been quite as bolsheviki many times as the 
most radical wild-eyed anarchist. 


Living Down a Bad Name 

I heard one of the most eminent captains of 
industry in all the world admit on the platform 
in Washington not long ago that the hatred of 
people today for big business was the fruit of the 
misdeeds of big business in days gone by. Then 
almost with tears in his eyes he said, “But now, 
when we are trying to be good, why can’t they 
let us alone?” 

It is hard for a man or a corporation to live 
down a bad reputation, and there isn’t any ques- 
tion but that much of the friction today is due 
to the fact there has not been proper coopera- 
tion between big business and the people. It is 
due to the fact that there has been extravagant 
profit, that there has been grasping monopoly, 
that there has been an undue emphasis upon the 
rights of big business as over against the rights 
of the masses. 

So I say we start out today, if I may say “we 
business men,” with a confession that in many 
instances the workingman trying to bring up his 
wife and little children and give them a chance 
in life, has not had altogether his fair share of 
the benefits of industry, and that nobody will be 
the worse off really in matters that are vital if 
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Moonshine 


My kind of religion: I would like to 
see a religion so simple that a child at 
its mother’s breast would understand; a 
religion so universal that all mankind, in 
all countries, might know and realize its 
meaning; a religion that would need no 
priest, no preacher, no teacher; a religion 
so pure, so sweet, without dogma or 
creed, without superstition or fear, with- 
out a thought of future life, but only of 
Living Now. I might sum up this kind 
of religion in just one simple word—Love. 

-~E. L. Moon, Rotary Club of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 











there is a better, a more equitable distribution 
of the profits of toil. 


Supply and Demand Controlled 


There has come along with that, the recogni- 
tion on the part of numerous business men 
of the value of labor and a new appreciation of 
the fact that labor is not a commodity. Oh, how 
many of us are still juggling with the old Man- 
chester school of philosophy and economics, how 
many still think of labor as a commodity and 
talk about the law of supply and demand and 
think that labor is very much like a commodity 
manufactured, bought and sold on the market? 

We overlook the fact that thru conscious con- 
trol, the law of supply and demand can be inter- 
fered with. During this whole war we were 
constantly interfering with the law of supply 
and demand, fixing prices and regulating matters 
that might have gone to the dogs if left to the 
ordinary operation of economic laws. In almost 
every field we used our brains, we were not the 
slaves of economic forces. 

Now if we can do that in such a tremendously 
large and involved problem, why can’t we do it 
with respect to one single phase of this whole 
complex problem, namely, in the matter of 
wages. The increasing sense of justice on the 
part of employers, the organization of labor, bet- 
ter international relationships, insistence on high 
standards of life, all tend to interfere with the 
law of supply and demand. 

Then too, labor is not a commodity, because 
the laborer after all is a man such as you and I 
are, a human being. We are all today recogniz- 
ing, sometimes with fear and trembling, the fact 
that this man may combine with his fellow men 
and by the use of the ballot may create desper- 
ately serious situations. We know we are deal- 
ing with a potent force when we deal with labor. 


Control of Industry 


Then the employing class has come to recog- 
nize the right of the working people to a larger 
share in the control of industry. It is interest- 
ing that men presumably conservative, like John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Charles Schwab, should 
openly advocate collective bargaining. Nearly all 
business men for years have fought collective 
bargaining. But these big business men tell us 
the day has gone by for individual bargaining; 
that it is not fair that a vast aggregation of 
wealth on the one side should deal with one sole 
individual workman on the other; that that is 
not a square fight. I think there must be closer 
relationships between capital and labor. 


Then, too, a new soul is coming into business, 
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a new soul. All the conversions that have talep 
place in this world are not in revival meetings 
In fact I think the least important conversions 
are taking place there. I had rather see a map 
stand up for prayer that God might help hin 
run his factory squarely and honestly and eff. 
ciently than stand up for prayers that he ; 

get to heaven when he dies. 


A friend of mine once said it is not a question 
of what becomes of us when we die, it is a ques. 
tion of what are we becoming here and 
and that is the great question. I say a new soy! 
is coming into men of business. A very promi- 
nent man said to me the other day, when I spoke 
about a limitation in income, “What prizes wil! 
you dangle before the business man to make him 
work, if he can’t get his millions? Will he work 
just as hard?” 

“Well,” I replied, “there has been done some 
wonderful work in this world by college profes- 
sors and ministers and lawyers and doctors and 
nurses and all sorts of social workers—nobody 
ever dangled millions before them.” 


New Birth for Business Man 


I have such a high appreciation of the spiritual 
significance of business, such a high valuation of 
the honesty and uprightness of the average busi- 
ness man, that I feel almost personally aggrieved 
when he puts himself on a lower professional 
plane than that of the so-called professional 
classes. I don’t know why his ethics should not 
be just as high as the ethics of anybody in the 
world. But it is not the fault of preachers and 
college professors that that valuation exists. It 
is the fault of the business men themselves, who 
have often replied to uplift appeals, “What do 
you think I am in business for, my health or for 
fun?” 

A new industrial day will come with the new 
birth of the business man; he must be born 
again, and he must abandon the idea of living 
for profit, and live for service. The mass of 
business men are catching that vision. I said to 
this friend: “Why, it will not be necessary to 
encourage a man to do his best, to promise him 
millions. He is going to work for the love of it, 
for the pleasure of organizing, for the pleasure of 
being an executive and administrator, for the 
pleasure of helping feed and clothe and _ house 
the world. He is going to say that is his share 
of the work of the kingdom of God, and in God's 
name he is going to say that his work is quite 
as important as that of the preacher or the col- 
lege profession.” And it is. That is what will re- 
deem the business of the world, and that is what 
will take the place of the scramble for gain. 


New Sense of Responsibility 


Then a new sense of responsibility has come 
into the business world, for men are recognizing 
the fact that if they are endowed by nature or 
by opportunity of education with superior gifts, 
it is their duty to use their advantages not to 
exploit men, but to help them. There never was 4 
time as now when this whole labor movement 
needed the guidance of conservatively minded 
men with a vision, well balanced men with 4 
broad outlook upon life. Preachers may preach, 
and college professors may discuss, the ethics of 
business, but it is the business men who must 
put into practice these principles and apply them 
to industrial conduct. They know so much more 
than any of us about the actual relationships 
that are going on in the business world. They 
know so much more about them that when 4 
minister gets into that field he usually makes 4 
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f it, his ethics in practical business are not 
ly as high as the average skeptical man in 
ss, partly because of ignorance, partly be- 
e doesn’t know how fast business men have 


| rather go to a Rotary meeting any day 
.n the old fashioned prayer meeting—any day. 
| get more religion out of it. 
average business man, thru this notion 
responsibility and thru this new ideal of serv- 
$ realizing in his own life as a factor in the 
trial world the power of real everyday re- 
lig Now the business man, thru his business 
ability and experience, is fitted to be a leader 
n every community. 


The Way Men Live 


Industrial relations in the factory, in the mine, 

the railway, are greatly affected by the way 
men live, and the schooling their children get, 
nd the health of the community in which they 
ive. Can’t you see that it is not only your 
duty, but it is a privilege to help make your 
city, that you are playing the part of a fool 
when you say your business is in your factory 
or your office? 

You are a citizen in a community, and there 
are certain collective interests in that commun- 
ity that you cannot discharge merely in your 
business, but only as a citizen in cooperation 
with all your other fellow citizens, and that on 
the solution of those social questions in your 
community will depend a great deal the welfare 
of the working people, and the relationships that 
obtain between the manufacturer and the em- 


ployee. 


ice 


In the past, your interest in politics has 
largely been defensive. You organized to protect 
yourselves from unscrupulous demagogs and 
strike legislation. I would like to know how much 
the lobbyists of any of the big business concerns 
ever worked for the good of the community in 
general. They were not paid for that, they were 
paid to look after the interests of their organiza- 
tion 


A Way to Make Anarchists 

That is a very narrow minded point of view, 
it is the kind of thing that makes anarchists. 

The conservative man who always is fighting 
progress, stifling discontent, using the school and 
the church and the press to put down men who 
are striving on—he is the text of the soap box 
orator. The soap box orator wouldn’t have much 
to talk about if it wasn’t for the narrow-minded, 
selfish man in business. He stands in the way 
of his country. 

The business men must take an interest in 
politics, for this industrial problem is fast be- 
coming a political problem. 

Don’t think that this radical movement is only 
the work of long-haired philosophers and short- 
haired women. There are many men of prom- 
inence who are defending this radical reconstruc- 
tion of society, and warning you not to put the 
brakes on too hard. 

Finally there are three ideals I might suggest 
as a guide for our individual and organized ef- 
fort. Ideals are worth while. 

I suppose many a practical business man 
thinks that the institution of least economic 
value in the community is a church. Now I main- 
tain that the institution which stands for ideals 
is of economic value. The great big thing that 
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Rotary has meant to you is not that you have got 
any business out of it or made any money out 
of it, but that you feel your manhood growing 
because you have become a Rotarian. 

One ideal for Americans is this: That the 
land we love—the United States—is equipt to be 
the leader in the New World. 

We cannot realize the way in which America is 
looked up to. We don’t grasp the fact that re- 
public after republic in this world has shaped its 
constitution by the constitution of the United 
States. We have been an unconscious influence 
we didn’t know we were doing so much in stimu 
lating the desire for freedom in the hearts of men 
everywhere. 

For Good of All 

The success of our political experiment itself is 
an inducement to other people to walk in our 
footsteps, and it is up to the business men who 
constitute such a powerful factor in the coun- 
try, to help America to use its power in a re- 
sponsible way for the good of all the world. 

That means, in the second place that we shall 
abandon forever our old nationalistic ideal and 
our isolation and become a part of this world 
That is what it means. 

Two hundred thousand people were slain by 
influenza in the United States. That plague 
started somewhere over in Spain or over in 
China and came from village to village along the 
canals of China. Family after family was 
stricken but we were quite oblivious. It steals 
along the railways and highways and on the ships 
and bye-and-bye it lands on the American shores. 
Two hundred thousand of our people go down into 
their graves, and homes are in mourning, and 
there are broken hearts. Are we interested in 
the health of China? 

But what about mental They 
swing about like physical plagues around the 
world. The world was never so small as it is 
today, not physically but spiritually, politically, 
industrially. Thru the development of the means 
of transportation and communication the world 
has grown small. We are members one of an- 
other, and if one member suffers all the rest 


epidemics? 


suffer. 
Religion of Service 


We thought we could escape the contagion of 
war, but we could not, because we were so 
closely knitted to those conditions on the other 
side, and it slowly dawned upon us that the world 
was so small there was no room in it at the same 
time for Kaiserism and the American Democracy. 

Harry A. Wheeler, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, said in At- 
lantic City not long ago: 

“The day is coming when we must have an in- 
ternational union of the industrial nations to see 
to it that the nations not fortunately situated as 
to basic materials shall get their fair share of raw 
resources on an equal basis with other nations.” 

He suggested that the United States take the 
lead in helping the unfortunate nations to get 
their raw materials, that it was our duty to pro- 
tect unfortunate nations against the exploitation 
of the stronger nations. 

Glorious the day to live in, when business 
men, forgetting their own personal interests, for- 
getting even their national interests, are saying 
it is our duty as business men to help the weak 
industrial nations of the earth. That is religion 
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Moral Basis of Civilization 

The third ideal we must keep before us is this 
The foundations of civilization are, after all, 
moral. 

I sat at a table in Copenhagen a number of 
years ago with six or seven socialists of interna- 
tional reputation, one of them lived in Milwau 
kee, two of them lived in New York, one of then 
was the greatest Scandinavian writer, a man ot 
marvelous literary ability. Not one of those men 
seemed to have any use for God or religion. I 
have thought about it many times, I have thought 
about 
have asked myself how any movement can suc 
ceed that is pagan at heart? If it is only a strife 
for bread and butter and clothes and houses and 


the paganization of social movements. I 


power! 

When I connected up that view with what hap- 
pened in Germany, I began to see what it all 
meant. What happened to Germany? We are 
all striving for prosperity and foreign trade and 
beautiful cities. She had them all. Why didn’t 
they do her any good, why didn’t they save her? 
\h! Germany forgot she had a soul. Her phil- 
osophy of welfare was without moral foundation 
Her political economy and political philosoph: 
were framed without regard to God or moral re 
lations. The sovereignty of Germany was the 
greatest thing on the earth; there was no mora! 
law above it. She is suffering the penalty today 
of her Godless view of life. 

Soldiers Supply the Key 

As we go out to work at this problem of in- 
dustrial relations, let us not forget the moral 
phase of it all, for right industrial relations de- 
pend after all on right-minded people. If you 
have the spirit of brotherhood and a desire to 
solve this problem, and to do the just thing, if you 
can rise above the selfish life, you will become 
a true patriot, and a true servant of humanity 
I won't say you will solve your problem abso- 
lutely, but you will make progress in the solution 
of your problem for your spirit and attitude will 
be right. 

A mother of a soldier said to me the other 
day: 

“IT cannot understand why the boys write such 
cheerful letters. Nearly all the sad letters go 
from America to France, and all the joyous let- 
ters are coming from France to America.” 

“That is easy,’ I replied. ‘These boys have 
risen above self. They have burned their bridges 
behind them; fame and power mean nothing to 
them; only duty, only the desire to serve, to 
help remain; and they are being paid with the 
coin of God in their souls. They are happy, 
singing in the mud and filth and amid the burst- 
ing of the shells, because they are living the life 
of the servant.” 

“A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things that he possesses. * * * If any 
man would be great among you, let him become 
the servant of all.” 

Note—Alfred W. Wishart, member of the’ Ro- 
tary Club of Grand Rapids, Mich., is pastor of 
the Fountain Street Baptist Church. The fore- 
going is composed of extracts from an address de- 
livered at the Ninth Rotary District Conference 
in Grand Rapids in February, 1919. 

® 


— 





Your business may grow while you are asleep. 
It will grow faster when you are awake. 
® 





Keep all your business in action. Parts not 
used soon decay. 
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The columns of this department are open to the readers of the 
magazine for the discussion of questions of general interest or 
vital import. Raise new questions; agree or disagree with those 
already raised; put your thoughts into writing and send them to 
the editors; but please be brief, so that a larger number of con- 


tributors may be given the opportunity to be heard. 














Term Membership Plan 

The following plan was outlined just before 
the close of the Conference of the 23d District, 
held at San Diego, April 11 and 12, 1919, and was 
said by many to have furnisht the “key-note” of 
the conference 

N defining the duty of a Rotarian to the mem- 
| bers of his craft, it would seem that, before out- 
lining that duty, it is necessary to get the per- 
spective of the craftsman outside the club; finding 
out what he thinks of the man on the inside 

It is quite possible that he considers himself 
a more representative member of the craft than 
the one who holds membership; it may also be 
true that he is making a bigger success financially 
than the one on the inside. At any rate he very 
likely looks upen the member as a selfish indi- 
vidual who possibly gained membership when 
the club was young and has held onto it during 
the years that have past, and in all probability 
will be able to held it for life. It would be hard 
to convince the man on the outside that the 
Rotarian was not getting all kinds of business 
by reason of his membership. 

If that is his view of the situation, the Rota- 
rian craftsman is going to have a hard time wield- 
ing any very great influence over the men in 
his line outside of the club. 

It would seem, then, that the real difficulty is 
the fact that a Rotarian can hold his member- 
ship indefinitely and yet be only an ordinarily 
efficient representative of his craft or profession, 
and that very fact stands in the way of Rotary 
attaining its ideal. 

Exceptions are Puzzling 


Another matter that puzzles and antagonizes 
the outside craftsman, is the fact that we allow 
exceptions to that which is supposed to be an 
iron-clad rule. We seem to find ways of ad- 
mitting several bankers, many doctors with over- 
lapping classifications, merchants whose lines 
need a microscope to locate the difference in their 
classifications, and yet we tell the next man that 
he can’t come in because his classification is al- 
ready filled. 

These things are mentioned because they form 
the greatest stumbling block in our attempts to 
convince the members of our craft and the out- 
side world in general, that we are unselfishly put- 
ting service before self, and are making an hon- 
est, earnest effort to practice the Golden Rule 
in business. 

No doubt every Rotarian wants to live up to 
our Code of Ethics, if he can just reserve a wee 
bit of selfishness sufficient to permit him to hold 
onto a thing which he prizes most highly—mem- 
bership in this great organization. 

Rotary is educational. It aims to take a man 
who is willing to learn and teach him friendliness; 
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the value of good business principles; a willing- 
ness to help others; to be temperate in his habits 
and appetites; to be able to think deeply and to 
express his thoughts clearly; to be loyal to his 
home, his city, his state and his country; to 
place the service to others above his own selfish 
interests. 
Five Years Tells Story 

A man is either capable of such development, 
and does develop, or he gets in and drifts along 
year after year, doing neither himself nor the 
club any particular good, and yet standing in the 
way of another’s having the same opportunity 
which he has failed to improve. 

If he has developt into a real Rotarian, in five 
years he will have reapt all the benefit he can 





An Invitation From 
Leslie Pidgeon 

EAR EDITOR: I have always been 

intensely interested in the Interna- 
tional aspect of Rotary. I believe that 
one of the great services which Rotary 
will perform is the mutual understanding 
and exchange of worthy national char- 
acteristics. 

My experience has led me to conclude 
that we only get a true international 
spirit by coming into personal contact 
with other peoples. I never knew the 
United States of America, and never ap- 
preciated the fine qualities of the Amer- 
ican people until I visited American cities 
and Rotary clubs. 

I cannot but feel that we have some 
characteristics in Canada which are also 
worth knowing. I would suggest to as 
many delegates to the Salt Lake Conven- 
tion who will be making a tour of the 
West, that they visit Canadian cities from 
Vancouver to such Eastern points as are 
convenient, on their return. 

I am sure the Rotary clubs in these 
cities would give a hearty welcome to 
Rotarians from other countries. 

Yours Rotarily, 
—E. Leslie Pidgeon. 














justly claim, and will have done his best work 
for the organization, and should not only be 
willing, but anxious to have someone else enjoy 
the same privileges. 

If he has not been made into a real Rotarian in 
five years; if he is not willing to get on his feet 
and express his opinions; if he dodges every re- 
sponsibility offered to him; if he gives none of 
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his time for his city’s good; and still stoops to 
the petty business practices of years gone by: 
then he never will so develop and a way to pass 
him on should be welcomed. 

It is not for any individual to be the judge 
as to who is or is not worthy. Some men are 
great thinkers and doers, who are not speakers: 
some are wonderful helpers and suggesters, who 
are not leaders and carry-outers; but all the same. 
in five years each will or will not have been a 
successful Rotarian; he will have had his oppor- 
tunity. 

If you agree with what has been said, let us 
make membership in Rotary a term of five 
years. When a man has been in that length of 
time, pick out another representative of his craft 
take him in under the same basis of careful selec- 
tion, with the same dues and responsibilities as 
the original member. Give him an opportunity 
to gain the benefits of Rotary. 


Rivalry for Merit 

Think of the effect upon others of my craft 
for example, if they knew that I was in only 
for a term of years, and at the end of that time 
another would be selected to take my place. Re- 
gardless of what I have been or done, other mem- 
bers of my craft would want to be the one to 
be selected, and each would do what he could 
to raise himself if possible above his fellows so 
that when the time should come, the committee 
would say, “There is the man we want, for his 
personal life, his workmanship, his business prin- 
ciples, his service to his patrons, his city and his 
country, are all that could be askt.” 

This plan would mean constant additions to 
the club at the rate of from two to 
four per month; which number could be 
easily assimilated as a single classification would 
not change from this cause more often than once 
in five years. It would mean additional income 
from initiations, a constantly widening circle of 
Rotarian influence and the removal of the one 
strong bar to a demonstration of unselfishness. 


In most clubs a few men shape its policy year 
after year. Any important undertaking is placed 
in their hands, and probably this will continue 
under present arrangements, for years to come. 
They do work which others should shoulder, and 
they take responsibilities which newer members 
should share. 

Factor for Development 

Under the term membership plan, others would 
be made to take the places of the war horses 
who are at the head of the same committees, 
lead the delegations, and run the affairs of the 
club year after year. It would prove the biggest 
factor in the development of new members, by 
removing the old oaks to which they are accus- 
tomed to cling. 

And now what would be done with the five- 
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ember? This is where my happiest thought 
in. for there isn’t one of us who would not 
; ther lose one of our limbs, than to be no longer 
4 Rotarian. 
he first place, this movement should not 
effect until a club is probably seven years 
that when it becomes operative there will 
ugh five-year-members to form a club of 
Rotarians, made up of those who had 
strated by their lives and their works that 
ey were real Rotarians. 
There would be two Rotary Clubs in any city 
had had a club for seven years. They 
| be separate in government, but both un- 
e jurisdiction of the International Associa- 
ind united in the endeavor to spread the 
n Rule in business. 


sO 


They would meet on different days, and have 
nt meeting at least once a year. 


Merits of Plan 


There could be no rivalry for members, as the 
uate club could only take those who had 
, five years in the original club, and the 
ginal club could not hold on to members who 

served their allotted time. The procession 
would be constant, preventing stagnation, and 
making a wonderful force when needed unitedly 
to further some civic or national cause. 

Double the number of business men could be 
brought under the influence of Rotary, without 
making the clubs too large. 

The membership would still be limited to one 
man in each club in each line of business, which 
has ever been the unique feature of Rotary, 
and which has undoubtedly been a strong factor 
in maintaining interest. 

This would probably settle the International 
Convention problem, also. The attendance at 
conventions could be limited to delegates from 
all clubs in such a way that the unwieldly fea- 
ture now apparent could be done away with. 

This plan is not complete as to details, but 
its author hopes that it will furnish the nucleus 
of an International movement which can be suc- 
cessfully workt out when many minds are brought 
to bear upon it, and will furnish the outlet and 
intake which many have long recognized to be 
necessary before Rotary can feel secure in its 
place before the world as a truly unselfish power 
for bringing into closer brotherly fellowship the 
peoples of the whole world. 

—Guy Keene, past president, Rotary Club of 
San Diego, in address to Conference of Rotary 
District No. 23, at San Diego, Calif., in April, 


1919 
@®— 
Truth in Headlines 


OR a long time the idea has been persistent 

with me, that United States newspapers are 
unthinkingly lending their aid along bolshevik 
lines. I refer particularly to the scare-headlines, 
which are given to brief cable communications 
Irom abroad, and likewise to domestic affairs. 
Time and again we have read some startling or 
alarming headline and found upon more careful 
reading that the headlines were entirely mis- 
leading, 





tt has been said that Americans are a nation 
o! newspaper readers. I think it would be more 
proper to say we are a nation of headline read- 
ers, and for that reason it seems to me that the 
bald and misleading headlines which are appearing 
'n Our papers all over the country have a very 
bad effect upon the unthinking majority, and 
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Harry Lauder 


He stood behind the footlights and he 
set the crowd a-laughing 
With the same old crooning chuckle | 


that we loved in other years, 


And only those who knew could guess the 
erief behind the dafhng— } 
t, for those who know, the laughte1 


had a secret salt of tears. 


Then at last he came out in his grass- 
green coat and bonnet, 

With his gaudy tartans colored like a 

garden in the sun, 


The same quaint little figure—but a dif 
ferent face was on it 
When he sang us of the laddies that 


fought and won. | 


A face lined hard with furrows wher 
the plow of pain had driven, 
Blue eyes that had grown shadow 


thru many a sleepless night 
The face of one who more than life un 
grudgingly had given, 
Who called on us to do as well—and, ah, 
we owned his right! 


We saw in him the Fiery Cross of Scot- 
land, charred and gory, 
And the spirits burned within us to the 
challenge that he gave, 
For the player was a prophet as he spoke 
his people’s glory— 
“We're a wee land, and a puir land, but, 
by God, we’re brave.” 
Amelia Josephine Burr. 











tend to start their thoughts along unsound and 
unpatriotic grounds. 

Probably some of the papers apply the scare- 
headlines to their newspapers items intentionally 
but I believe that in the majority of cases it is 
probably done by some under-editor, or under- 
paid reporter who has no idea of the true con- 
ception of the message, or the news which he is 
trying to summarize in a headline. 

I have been turning these things over in my 
mind for several months, and wondered if it 
was anything Rotary could take up, and aim to 
bring about the truth in the newspapers as effec- 
tually as the Advertising Clubs are attempting to 
bring about truth in advertising. 

I submit this idea for consideration. 


—H. C. Annable, Rotary Club of Salem, Mass. 
® 





Revolution and Democracy 
SOME BOOKS FOR BUSINESS MEN 


Suggested by Rotarian Adam Strohm, Librarian, 
The Public Library, Detroit, Michigan 


THe BritisH REVOLUTION AND THE AMERICAN 
Democracy, by Norman Angell. “An interpre- 
tation of the British labor program, particularly 
as it bears upon American problems.” 


SocraL Justice WitHout Soctarism, by J. B. 
Clark. “A suggestive essay discussing social 
and economic reform that can be brought about 
by non-socialistic methods.” 

Tue Arms or Lasour, by Arthur Henderson. 
“In voicing the aims of the British labour 
party, the author voices the universal demand 
for a people’s peace and for social reconstruc- 
tion after the war.” 


Democracy AFTER THE War, by J. A. Hobson. 
“Ts a significant and valuable book not merely 
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because it points out a definite policy to be 


pursued in a situation that has been accurately 
forecast, but also, and especially, because, mak- 
ing use of all the strong points of the socialist 
account of society draws from this account 
only such conclusions as are reconcilable with 
belief in democracy, and holds that other and 
more radical conclusions are inadmissible.” 
DEMOCRACY AND Wortp Retattons, by D. S 
Jordan. “Its special aim is to show that self- 
government is essential to freedom, order and 


justice, and that the permanence of democracy 
is bound up with international peace, while the 
dynastic system is antagonistic to both democ- 
racy and peace.” 

CuHaos In Evrope, by Frederick Moore. “A 
consideration of the political destruction that 
has taken place in Russia and elsewhere, and 
of the international policies of America.” 

THe Great Peace, by H. H. Powers. “A bril- 
liant discussion of nationality and the general 
principles on which the new order must be 
built to insure a lasting peace and the progress 
of civilization.” 

ProposED RoaAps TO FREEDOM; SOCIALISM, AN- 
ARCHISM AND SYNDICALISM, by Bertrand Rus- 
sell. “An attempt to extract the essence of 
socialism, anarchism, and syndicalism, first 
historically, then for whatever guidance they 
may give in the coming reconstruction.” 

THE BIRTH OF THE RUSSIAN Democracy, by 
A. J. Sack. : 

THe Next Step in Democracy, by R. W. Sellars. 
“He attempts to demonstrate that democracy 
can come only as a slow growth, primarily thru 
industrial education, the democratic dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and the gradual unification 
of the world thru commerce and industry.” 

AMERICANISM AND SocrAL Democracy, by John 
Spargo. 

THE BOLSHEVIKI AND THE Wortp Peace, by 
Leon Trotzky. 

THe ENpD or THE War, by W. E. Weyl. “While 
treating of many phases of the peace, this series 
of essays constitutes, on the whole, a plea for 
world democracy and the relinquishment of 
all imperialistic ideals when the time of settle- 
ment is at hand.” 


—— 


The Rotary Emblem 


HILE attending the recent conference of 
W the Fifth Rotary District, at Harrisburg, 
Pa., my attention was attracted to the lack of 
uniformity in the Rotary emblem as represented 
on the flags of the attending clubs. Subsequently, 
in the literature coming to hand and in the 
programs of that convention, stationery, etc., the 
points of variance were even more markt. 


I am informed by Secretary John Booth of 
the Camden Club that there has been adopted 
an “official design” for the Rotary emblem. If 
this be so, then it is apparent that this official 
promulgation is not generally understood and 
not generally observed. It also follows that it 
may be not out of place to again direct the at- 
tention of the clubs to the design that is desig- 
nated as the “official emblem” and to furnish 
each with an accurate and detailed description 
as a guide to artists, printers, and designers of 
flags, badges, etc. 

Accepting as the standard the Rotary wheel 
as printed on the cover page of the April num- 
ber of THe RorartAN and in miniature at the 

(Continued on page 315) 
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He Profits Most who Serves Best 

















The Old, Old Story 


HE fellow who continually sends in a writ- 
ten excuse for non-attendance gets about as 
much good out of Rotary as the Irishman who 
put on his chest the prescription for the mustard 
plaster instead of the plaster. 

The psychology of business acquaintance is 
based upon association. You must first meet 
a man. Then you get acquainted. Then you 
find out a few of his little peculiarities. Then 
you find something in him that is likeable. Just 
at this stage of acquaintance mutual service 
automatically opens up. 

Now the man who does not attend to Rotary 
meetings is simply breaking the chain of mutual 
service and co-operation. Furthermore he is 
keeping out of the club another man who would 
be of service. When a man gets too big and too 
busy to attend Rotary, then that marks the 
time when he is ready for canning. Tie a can 
to him quick. He has grown too big. Put the 
Regular Fellow—the fellow small enough to ap- 
preciate the great opportunity given him in 
Kotary—in his place. 

Have you ever noticed that it is the same old 
gang who comes to the meetings? The same 
old gang who does things? And what does this 
denote Simply that there are a certain per- 
centage of Rotarians only who absorb the Rotary 
Spirit and put it into practice. We have a lot 
of Rotary club members, but how many Rotarians 
have we 

Now, of course, to use a homely old expres- 
sion, “You don’t catch flies with vinegar.” It is 
up to the various committees to furnish the in- 
centive; to promote the desire for Rotary; to 
make the meetings attractive 

In these strenuous times a man cannot spread 
himself over too large an area of activity. He 
must necessarily concentrate on a _ few lines. 
Now it is up to the directing forces of Rotary 
to make the Rotary meetings attractive, other- 
wise he is liable to choose some other line of 
activity 

Sioux City (lowa) Rotary Punch 


R 


Rotary a School’ 


E are told in an old axiom that “Oppor- 

tunity knocks once at every man’s door.” 

Those who have been honored by Rotary may 

well claim that when they were chosen as mem- 
bers, Opportunity paid them a visit. 

Membership in any organization imposes obli- 

gations on the member. This is essentially true 
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The vision of Rotary is as many 


sided as there are Rotarians. In this 
department appear the thoughts of 
different Rotarians concerning Rotary 
in its many aspects ond in its applica- 
tion to the affairs of everyday life. 
Each article is published as the opinion 
of the writer and without approval 
or disapproval by the magazine or 
by the officers of International Rotary. 








ness, 


of Rotary. Unique, because membership is lim- 
ited to one representative of each line of busi- 
Rotary demands that its members be lead- 
ers in everything that is worthy of emulation. 








A Cry for Mercy 


You, in the saddle, have a care for us! 

You who have conquered, breathe a prayer 
for us— 

Do not mistake; we ask no alms of you! 

We grovel not, exacting qualms of you. 

We are the souls who let our grapple 
slip— 

Strong men as you, who somehow lost 
our grip. 


The ground whereon you stand is no more 
firm 

Than that beneath us thru our power’s 
term; 

We glory in the sureness of your touch, 

To see you sway the world—we gloat as 
much 

\s you, at the serenity you know; 

We are no croakers trembling out “Go 
slow!” 


We only hope the sense of strength you 


feel, 
Your certain touch upon the steering 
wheel 


Of earth’s affairs; may be as firm alway 

As ours in our praise-compelling day; 

God grant your iron grasp may never 
slip— 

Thus pray we strong men who haye lost 
our grip. 


Yet if there seems a kind word you can 
speak 

To give us back the confidence we seek— 

The lost, mourned, old-time knowledge of 
our strength— 

Speak it! ’Twill turn and bless your- 
selves at length. 

Some day—“God spare!” we cry with 
trembling lip !— 

You may be strong men who have lost 
your grip. 

—Strickland Gillilan, Rotary Club of 
Baltimore, Md. 
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It does not suffice that a member attend th, 
weekly meetings regularly. The principles 0; 


Rotary must be lived up to if the member desires 


1 


to honor the organization that has honored him 
The motto of Rotary He pRoFits Most wry 
SERVES BEST must be the guide of every member 
It means the living up to the Golden Rule in 
our daily lives. You get out of Rotary precisely 
what you put into it. An indifferent member 
will get no benefit from Rotary. On the other 
hand, if a member grasps the true spirit of 
Rotary and realizes the obligations that are his 
because he is a Rotarian, his membership wil 
mean much to him in his business, social and 
home life. 

Selfishness, narrow mindedness, political or 
religious bigotry have no place in Rotary 
Founded on high and noble principles, Rotary 
encourages its members to apply the Golden 
Rule in all their dealings with their fellow men: 
to be honest and upright; to be active in all 
that concerns the welfare of the community; 
to love and practice what is right and to avoid 
everything that would in the slightest degree be 
dishonorable. 

Rotary is a school. It affords its members 
many opportunities for broadening their minds 
Personal friendship and contact with the splendid 
business men found in Rotary cannot but be a 
great help to every member. Association with 
his brother Rotarians will lift a member out of 
the rut in which he has been living and cause 
him to realize more fully the good he can do in 
life. It will spur him on to the accomplishment 
of better things for his own sake, and for the 
sake of the community in which he lives. 

The advantages and the obligations of Rotary 
are many. The more time a member gives to 
the study of Rotary, the more he is convinced 
of the truth of this statement. Each man has 
his allotted task to perform in this life. By 
faithfully living up to the ideals of Rotary, the 
member can fulfill his duty better and make his 
life worth while. 

—Father John T. Gallagher, Rotary Club of 


Dayton, Ohio. 
® 
YS 


The Uncut Diamond 


I KNOW a man, you know a man—a type of 





thousands of others—who cannot understand 
why people avoid him, why he is not popular, why 
everything seems repelled from his side of the 
room. When others are enjoying themselves. he 
is silent, in a corner by himself. He is rarely in- 
vited anywhere. He is apparently a social icic!e— 
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s no warmth about him—no magnetism. 
reason for this man’s unpopularity is a 
myscery to him. He is a man, perhaps of ability, 
hard worker, who likes to mingle with 
men. He is mortified to find himself 
tently shunned while others with much 
bility are welcomed wherever they go. 
has no idea that selfishness is the principal 
his popularity. He cannot get himself 
; his business long enough to take an inter- 
est other people or their affairs. No man 
jluntarily seek out a man who is so self- 
red. It is necessary for this man to mag- 
himself by showing interest and regard 
hers, and in so doing he will attract rather 
repel. 
such a man in Rotary and he will be 
forced to forget self if he remains a member. 
He will soon find himself, and his better nature 
will develop. Slowly the change will come over 
him and he will have no difficulty in meeting and 
talking with his fellow men. He will soon realize 
that there is more to life than his own business 
erests. 

‘here are many people who believe that a 
diamond in the rough is the only genuine dia- 
mond. If a man is sincere, they argue, if he 
possess manly qualities and is loyal to truth, no 
matter how rude and uncouth he may outwardly 
be, he will be respected and will be successful. 
This argument is good only to a limited extent. 

What is true of an uncut gem is also true 
of a human diamond in the rough. Diamonds 
are only valuable in proportion to their degree 
of brilliancy and beauty which the diamond cut- 
ter has brought forth. So a man may be possesst 
of many admirable qualities, but, if they are 
covered by a rough exterior, they will be robbed 
of their intrinsic value. What cutting and polish- 
ing do for crystallized carbon, Rotary and its 
social intercourse do for the human diamond 
in the rough. 

-Shawnee (Okla.) Rotary Club weekly letter. 








Radiant Optimism 
He that hath light within his own clear breast 
May sit in the center and enjoy bright day; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts 
Benighted walks under the noonday sun; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 


T WAS Milton, if I remember rightly, who 
said the above in his beautiful poem, Comus. 

As I have come into contact with Rotary, again 
and again has that beautiful imagery of Milton 
come to me in the thought that this great insti- 
tution of ours is seeking to prompt every man 
to become a beacon light along the pathway of 
life; that there shall be within him clearly the 
lessons of the Golden Rule, brought down to us 
from ages before even the Cross of Calvary was 
raised. 

And as I look upon Rotary, in its idealism, in 
its possibilities of influence, in the wonderful ac- 
complishments which lie within its power, I only 
hope and pray that every man may so thoroly 
possess within his bosom the clear light which it 
seeks to radiate, that wherever a Rotarian shall 
sit, there shall humanity find liberty, equality and 
the light of God’s love. 

Teaching as it does unselfishness, Rotary never- 
theless teaches us to destroy none of the essen- 
tials of good business. I look upon the structure 
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of business which possesses success, and I| find 
its foundation laid in sincerity first. 

Sincerity! If you will give me sincerity in any 
man, there I will build you a character from that 
alone, for he who seeks Truth in sincerity, shall 
find Truth. So the first foundation stone upon 
the corner is Sincerity. 

A second stone I give to you is Stability. You 
can’t get away from a manhood which possesses 
sincerity and stability. Now incorporate the 
third—and that is Service—and you have com- 
prehended the foundation of Rotary. Upon that 
foundation the world may well be builded to the 
beauty and giory and honor of God and the 
benefit of humanity. 

And in that building, for success, we find that 
we must first put Integrity, because without it 
your life and mine shall be a failure, no matter 
what the material gain may be. You will find, 
then, that as integrity grows and develops in 
this character structure of yours, you yourself 
develop until the world looks on you, singles you 
out and marks you as worthy of its attention, 
worthy of its thought, and as worthy of its fol- 
lowing you as its exemplar. 


Rearing the Structure 


Then we find that into our building we put 
Intelligence, because we must know our business; 
because we must thoroly analyze it, and to it we 
must apply all the strength of mind we possess 
Thus we find that Intelligence comes into our 
business as an essential feature to its structure. 

Then I give you the third, and that is Industry. 
We find, therefore, in building success we must 
have as essential factors, Integrity, Intelligence 
and Industry, standing upon the foundation of 
Sincerity, Stability and Service. 

Now we begin to open the doors of this struc- 
ture we have builded—this character structure of 
business—that the world may come into contact 
with that which we have given to it as an ex- 
ample of the best work of our hands. So we 
put, first, Efficiency; second, Energy; and third 
Enthusiasm. With these doors open, don’t you 
see that the man whose business is grounded upon 
Sincerity, Stability and Service; which is built 
of Integrity, Intelligence and Industry; and who, 
in the contact with the world lives Efficiency, En- 
ergy and Enthusiasm; that this man gives to all 
humanity the thought that that which he is seek- 
ing to build is not narrowed down to the benefit 
of himself. But, rather, it is widened out until 
all humanity shall be better because he has 
builded a character structure of business, a gift 
to commercialism. 


Symbolism of “Rotary” 
Finally, I come to Rotary. What 
mean? And what does it stand for? 
R-O-T-A-R-Y! 
R. Radiance. Let the light shine until the 


world shall see the beauty and clarity of thought 
you seek to give it. 


does it 


O. Optimism—the greatest force which has 
moved the world along in all times: the optimist, 
the dreamer, who sees the possibilities, who sees 
the castles in air, and who then proceeds, upon 
the essential elements of business character which 
I have given you, to build that optimism, that 
possibility of accomplishment. Then we go along 
a little farther and find the letter 

T. That stands, should stand, and always has 
stood for TrutH. And if Rotary digs and seeks 
and teils for truth in whatever avenue of effort 
it may move, it®shall leave the werld better, 
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stronger and purer than it was before Phen 
again, I find 
A. “A” stands for action. And no Rotary club 


can be of any service, either to its individual 


} 


member or to the community, unless it gives ex 
pression to all its ideals in activities which sha 
bring a fruitage from its efforts for the benefit 
of all humanity, as its contribution. Let 

just for a moment, digress to say that the activ 
of Rotary in the great world war that has past 
was so rich in fruitage that you and I can stan 


today and face the young men who met upon 
the battle fields the 


enemies of humanity and 
democracy, and say that we did all we could 
We Served. 


which comes to the Rotarian today which makes 


And it is that clarity of conscience 
Rotary in the reconstruction period a potent fac 
tor and says to it that it must not now lay down 
its arms nor curtail its activities. This great na 
tion needs today, as much as it did in the dark 
days of the conflict, the sober, clear-sighted, hon 
est, conscientious devotion to service of you and 
me, as members of the Rotary club, to complete 
the work that the boys did on the battle fields 
of Flanders and France. So I 
is what we stand for. 
R-O-T-A 

R. Instinctively I look back at it. Every day, 
at the luncheons of the Rotary clubs all over the 
United States there was a pause and prayer to 
Almighty God, and the spirit of reverence, that 
spirit of love, that spirit of helplessness to which 
He alone could give the answer. So I say that 
Reverence comes to you and me as a part of the 
great spirit of Rotary, for you and I know that 
over there in the Argonne region it was God 
who stood with these boys and made it possible 
for the high tide of hatred and tyranny and bru- 
tality to be stopped until the reserves could be 
brought up. Now I come down to the last letter 
and what is it? 


repeat: Action 


Then I come down again 


Y stands for You 

Y. What does it stand for? Not 
You. Don’t you see that all this 
organization of ours would be but a passing 
dream, an ethical organization possest of some 
high ideals, unless it carried its message, and its 
hope and its purpose and its activity over until 
it touched you, and you, and you, as my broth- 
ers. And from the reverence of God we come 
to you, the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. So, my brothers, you have the 
Radiant Optimism Optimism—seeking 
for Truth; acting as we believe He would have 
us to act, to make the world better than it was 
before; with reverence to God, devoting ourselves 
to you, our fellow man.—Charles E. Whelan, 
Rotary Club of Madison, Wis., in address at the 
Rotary District Conference at Madison, Feb 
ruary, 1919. 


me, but 
successful 


God's 


SESE 
Rotary Is 
To replace careless generosity by 
philanthropy ; 


intelligent 


To substitute breadth of cooperation for big 
otry of competition; 

To blend idealism, spiritual and moral, with 
efficiency, economic and material: 

To secure for men inclusive fellowship as 
better than exclusive fraternization. 

—Frederick W. Palmer, Rotary Club of Au- 
burn, N. Y. 

— 
Generous Kid 


“Books are wanted for the soldiers, Tommy.’ 
“I got a nice arithmetic they kin have.” 
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News of the Rotary Clubs 
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Conference Reports 
Most of the Rotary District Conferences for 
1919 were held during February and accounts of 
these very successful meetings were publisht in 
the March issue. Following are reports of con- 
held since then, together with some held 


ference 
earlier, reports from which were delayed im 
reaching Headquarters 


Fifth District 
Harrisburg, Pa., April 10, 11.) 

Just as this issue of THE RoTaRIAN was being 
made ready for printing there was received a 
copy of a resolution adopted at the conference 
of the Fifth Rotary District, recommending to 
the International Board of Directors that they 
act favorably upon the request of Atlantic City, 
N. J., to be selected as the place in which to 
hold the 

Among the 
ternational Rotary has been holding its conven- 
tions recently in western and southern states 
(and) it would seem only fair and just that 
the 1920 Convention should come to the Atlantic 
Coast, thereby giving to the eastern seaboard 
the renewed influence of Rotary that has come 
to other sections by the presence of the Conven- 
tion, and which said influence would do much to 
strengthen and promote Rotary principles in the 
East.” 


1920 Convention. 


reasons advanced were that “In- 


Tenth District 
(Columbus, Ohio, February 3, 4) 
Registration—311 Rotarians from outside of 
Columbus were in attendance and 162 ladies from 
other cities: from Columbus were registered 254 
Rotarians and 256 ladies. The total registration 
was 983 Rotarians and guests. 

Employment of Returned Soldiers and Sailors 

A resolution was adopted pledging the Rotary 

clubs of Ohio to use their best efforts to the end 
that each returning soldier and sailor and marine 
be given employment such as he is entitled to and 
desires. 
” Better Roads—Better State roads were boosted 
and urged and a resolution adopted “that Ohio 
Rotarians recommend that any funds now in the 
State Treasury, available for the purpose of im- 
proving public roads, shall be appropriated by 
the General Assembly in a manner that will per- 
mit of their immediate use to assist in road 
building thruout the State.” 

Patriotic Education—A resolution was adopted 
by the conference in effect that “the Rotarians 
of Ohio set their faces sternly against all propa- 
ganda of anarchy, bolshevism, and other forms 
of treason under whatever form or name pre- 
sented and pledge themselves to a campaign of 
patriotic education for the maintenance of the 
true principles of democracy, handed down to us 
by our fathers and recently so patriotically and 
heroically defended and preserved by our sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines.” 

Elimination From Membership—‘In order that 
the influence and usefulness of Rotary will be 
advanced” a resolution was adopted recommend- 
ing “that all persons be eliminated from member- 
ship in Rotary whose loyalty to the United States 
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One of the kiddies under the care of the Children’s 
Home Society of Florida, of which Rotarian Mar- 
cus D. Fagg of Jacksonville, is state superintend- 
ent, and which was helpt by the Rotarians of the 
state who raised half of the 1919 budget. 








and its Allies associated with her in the recent 
war, after the declaration of war by the United 
States, was not full and entire and that the 
several clubs of Rotary be authorized to declare 
such enrollments vacant.” 

Boosting the Rotary Convention—Rotarian D. 
A. Smith, of Salt Lake City, extended a cordial 
invitation to members of the conference to at- 
tend the coming convention in June at Salt Lake 
City, and the following were appointed members 
of the district “On to Salt Lake Committee:” 
E. J. Emmick, Toledo, Ohio; Forrest Thorpe, 
Columbus, Ohio; Charles Prescott, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

District Governor Nominee 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Next Conference City—The invitation of the 
Toledo (Ohio) Rotary Club, Toledo, was unani- 
mously accepted. 

Twelfth District 
(Joliet, Illinois, April 11-12) 

Registration—From outside host city, 395 Ro- 
tarians and ladies; from host city, 158 Rotarians 
and ladies; total attendance, 553 Rotarians and 
ladies. 

Use of School Property for Boys’ Work— 
The following are the important points in a meas- 
ure which was forwarded to the State Legislature 
of Illinois with the recommendation that it be 
adopted: That all school buildings and property 
in the state should be open at all times, without 
cost, for the use of any club, society, association 
or corporation, chartered by the United States or 
the State of Illinois and the membership of which 
is composed, or chiefly composed, of children of 





John R. Bentley, 
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school age; with the provision that su 

shall not conflict with regular sessions of s 
and that proper bond shall be given by suc 
ganizations in a sum not to exceed $100, ¢ 
cure and indemnify the school authorities ag 
any loss or damage. 

Boys’ Work—A resolution was adopted u 
that all clubs which are not already engay: 
some form of boys’ work be urged to app 
committee, make a survey, and take such a 
as may be needed; and that clubs already doing 
boys’ work be urged to continue same. 


Location of International Headquarters 
Conference went on record as being oppose 
the removal of the Headquarters office 
Chicago. 

District Governor Nominee—James O. Craig 
of Chicago. 

Next Conference City—Bloomington, Illinois 

Twentieth District 
(Butte, Montana, February 17-18) 

Registration—Attendance from Butte; sixty- 
six Rotarians, nineteen women; attendance from 
outside Butte; eighty-four Rotarians; five women: 
total registered attendance, 174. 

League of Nations—The conference adopted 
a resolution “declaring itself squarely behind 
President Wilson in his conclusions as to the 
attitude the United States shall take in the world- 
wide subject of a League of Nations.” 

“Free Speech”—The public press was called 
upon and urged under all circumstances to foster, 
promulgate and promote only those ideas which 
may rightly be deemed “American Ideas” and 
that it is the duty of local authorities to enforce 
such governmental restraint as may be condu- 
cive to the promotion of true Americanism. 

Better Conditions Between Employer and Em- 
ployee—The conference discust ways and means 
of bettering the relations between employer and 
employe and gave consideration to the menace 
of bolshevism and I. W. W.-ism and the Amer- 
icanizing and educating of illiterate foreigners 

Conference Dates—A resolution was adopted 
favoring the holding of district conferences in 
February. 

Boy Work—Encouragement and support to 
the Boy Scouts and other movements for boys 
was pledged by resolution. 

District Governor Nominee—J]. T. Young, of 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

Twenty-Third District 
(San Diego, Cal., April 11-12) 

Registration—From host city, 264 Rotarians 
and ladies; from outside host city, 517 Rotarians 
and ladies; total attendance, 781 Rotarians and 
ladies. 

Resolutions Adopted—Resolutions were adopted 
by the conference urging that every effort be 
put forth to provide employment for returning 
soldiers and sailors; also approving compulsory 
military training for boys; expressing gratitude 
to the people of the British Isles for their hos- 
pitality in throwing open their homes to Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors; and reaffirming the 

(Continued on page 298) 
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efore you buy motor trucks make thought- 
‘ul comparisons. Compare SERVICE Motor 
Trucks, point by point, with any other truck 
you think of buying. Compare them in power, 
strength, dependability, economy of operation, 
and, above all, compare the proven value. 


0 


—e 


The Motor Transfer Company of 
Chicago, who own and operate 
42 SERVICE Motor Trucks, 
have this to say after years ex- 
perience with SERVICE 





Trucks: a # leat | eusico KN —— a lm) 
£ ‘12 Ae al 7) ee Ae ; : 

, San aii ps $ ———1 “we ) ; 
“We have been un- at sf , 3 : cs O tite ) 


able to find any 
motor truck on the 
market that can 
stand a comparison 
with SERVICE, . 
point by point, or 











that can perform the j 
work SERVICE Trucks are doing 
for us—actually 365 days in the year.”’ 
The nearest SERVICE distributor will give you full details of the models, \ 
from 1 to 5 tons; and you will receive a complete catalog upon request. ji 
SERVICE MOTOR TRUCK CO., WABASH, IND., U. S. A. ‘ 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ty 
87-89 West End Ave. 97 2617-25 S. Wabash Ave. if’ 
i 
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CLEVELAND “<7 


It is the desire and heartfelt. 


they be permitted to extend thi 


The unanimous desire to be accorded this 
privilege is because of their confidence that 
Cleveland’s wonderful civic, industrial, com- 
mercial and financial growth of the last 
decade will afford Rotarians most excellent 
incentives and reasons for their visit to 
our City. 


The central location of Cleveland and the 
excellent transportation facilities by rail, or 
rail and water routes, makes Cleveland an 
easy City to reach from every point. 


The very best modern hotel accommodations 


afforded by its several new large hotels insurefit 


ample and comfortable quarters. 


Numerous well-arranged meeting rooms, 
conveniently located, will contribute to 
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felt i) of Cleveland Rotarians that 
1 thapspitality of their great city to 


1 thisf#ood attendance at business sessions. 

> that 

com-f@All of these features combined with a de- 

. Jagfightful summer climate, together with 

-Jlent|Mmany and various opportunities for recrea- 

‘t tofgtion and amusement, will contribute and 
nsure for Rotary a convention of record 


nroportions. 
1 the eg ‘ 
il, orl his City of beautiful homes, shady streets, 


d anfpplendid parks connected by fifty miles of 
vinding boulevards and lake shore drives, 


ill surely prove delightful. 
tions 


nsure 










Uncle Sam’s records of Monthly Mean 
emperatures indicate for Cleveland—June, 


1917, 65 degrees, and June, 1918, 67 degrees. 
Doms, 


e to™lhis is a refreshing anticipation. 
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(Continued from page 294) 


action of the last district conference in making 
boys’ work a definite and special work for Ro- 
tary; and last a beautiful tribute was paid to the 


memory of Homer W. Sumption, past district 
governor and past president of the San Diego 
Rotary Club, who past away September 5, 1918. 

Rotary Membership—A paper was read to the 
conference suggesting that membership in Ro- 
tary be made for a term of five years and pro- 
viding for a club of “Senior Rotarians,” making 
two clubs in cities which have been organized 
seven years. No action was taken by the con- 
ference on the matter. 

District Governor Nominee—Alex. Sheriffs, of 
San Jose, Cal. 

Invitations for the Next Conference—Invita- 
tions were received ‘from Fresno, Phoenix, and 
Santa Barbara, for the next district conference. 





Rotarian Stephen 
Butcher of Leaven 
worth, Kansas, acting 


scout executive of 
the Boy Scouts of 
America in Leaven- 


tu orth 











FRANK MULHOLLAND, PAST PRESIDENT OF THE 
International Association of Rotary Clubs, went 
to Albion College in Michigan when he was a 
boy. Twenty-three years later—last winter—he 
returned to Albion College to receive his degree. 
Twenty-three years before receiving his degree 
Frank was expelled from Albion College because 
he was one of a party of students who were too 
rough in hazing some freshmen. Frank says he 
got a lot of satisfaction by reminding the faculty 
that altho he had had to wait for twenty-three 
years they had finally come around to the point 
of admitting that they were wrong and he was 
right. The faculty countered by reminding Frank 
that in the course of twenty-three years there are 
unlimited opportunities for progress and that even 
the son of a preacher who proved too obstreper- 
ous for college discipline might become consider- 
ably chastened by the passage of twenty-three 
years. Besides, Frank has been a Rotarian for 
a good many years and that may have something 
to do with his finally earning the right to the 





degree _—® ‘ 
JoHN ‘TOMBS, SECRETARY OF THE ROTARY 


Club of Albuquerque, New Mexico, is one of 
three members and secretary of the State Board 
of Health, under the recently created State De- 
partment of Health. Mrs. A. Otero-Warren is 
chairman, said to be the first woman to hold such 





a position in the United States. 
—_—@ 
Dr. Henry F. SCHANTZ OF THE READING 


(Pennsylvania) Club, has returned from military 
service and resumed his practice. He was at- 
tached to U. S. A. General Hospital No. 17 at 
Markleton, Pennsylvania, as a first lieutenant. 


THE ROTARIAN 


News of the Rotary Clubs 


IMMEDIATE Past Present E. Lestie P- 
geon, member of the Winnipeg Rotary Club, has 
had the degree of Doctor of Divinity conferred 
upon him by Manitoba College. Dr. Pidgeon has 
not entirely recovered from an attack of appen- 
dicitis, but is improving and hopes to escape the 
ordeals of an operation. He attended a meeting 
of the Board of Directors in Chicago, May 14 
and 15. 

® 

A LATE Issue oF Popular Science Monthly 
prints an article on “The Really Greater New 
York,” by Dr. T. Kennard Thomson, consulting 
engineer, member of the Rotary Club of New 
York City. His plan would add fifty square 
miles to New York’s area and a hundred miles 
of new water-front by filling in along the river 
ironts 








® 


Lieut.-Cot. J. SUMNER JONES, MEMBER OF 
the Rotary Club of Wheeling, West Virginia, has 
been decorated with the Distinguished Service 
Medal. Colonel Jones is a West Point man who 
saw service in the Philippines and later became 
an instructor at West Point, attaining the rank 
of Captain. At the beginning of the war he was 
in business in Wheeling, but offered his services 
to the Government. He served on General Persh- 
ing’s staff. 

® 

SERGEANT HERMAN PHILIPSON OF THE U. S. 
Marines is back eating luncheons with his fellow 
Rotarians at Dallas, Texas. He returned from 
France on the George Washington as one of 
President Wilson’s guard of honor. 

® 

Henry Casot Lopce, U. S. SENATOR FROM 
Massachusetts, has accepted honorary member- 
ship in the Rotary Club of Lynn, Massachusetts. 

® 


A. G. (“Wun”) WHIDDEN HAS RETURNED TO 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, after nine months’ service 
with the Army Y. M. C. A., and resumed the 
secretaryship of Pine Bluff Rotary. ‘“Whid,” 
managing editor of The Graphic, served as di- 
rector of the Louisiana United War Work Cam- 
paign, by assignment of the “Y,” and as camp 
publicity director at Camp Pike. He also did 
work at Camp Travis, Texas, and in recruiting 
in Louisiana. 

®- 


Tue Rotary CLusB or BELFAST, IRELAND, IS 
mourning the death of its honorary secretary 
William C. Gabbey. Rotarian Gabbey was one 
of the pioneers of Rotary in Belfast and was 
always one of the staunchest and most enthusi- 
astic of the club’s workers, and served it as presi- 
dent in 1914-15. During the war he was an un- 
tiring worker in the interest of the fighting men 
and largely thru his efforts the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Service Club was opened up. His zeal 
in working at all hours of the day and night at 
this club undermined his health and a short time 
ago he was forced to resign the Rotary secre- 
taryship. 














®- 


4 
ROTARIAN F,; BUTTERFIELD oF Victor, B. C., 
writes: THE ROTARIAN appeals to me as filling 
a want. The articles impress me as being broad- 
minded, pithy, and generally evincing a desire of 
service to man. We have at the present much 
unrest in the world, which can only be dissipated 
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by each fellow’s learning and recognizing 
other fellow’s viewpoint. I see THE Roraria) 
as an educational opportunity. I can’t say tha: 
I care for the improved spelling, but that is 4 
minor detail.” 


® 





ROTARIAN Harry LAUDER, OF GLASGOW, Ha; 
been knighted for “empire service rendered dur 
ing the war.” 





oe 


CAPTAIN FRANK S. CROCKETT OF THE Rorar\ 
Club of LaFayette, Indiana, has been discharged 
from army service and again is active with his 
club. 


® 





SHORTLY AFTER THE ARMISTICE WAS SIGNED 
Rotarian Kendall Weisiger, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
was chosen by the Personnel Division of the 
U. S. Army to prepare an exhibit of the per- 
sonnel work done during the emergency. He was 
selected for this work because it was known that 
he had won the Rotary prize for the best sec- 
retarial exhibit. Rotarian Weisiger is back at 


his old job with the Southern Bell Telephon 
Company. 








Henry F. Schantz, 
member of the Rotary, 
Club of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, first 
lieutenant, Medical 
Corps, U. S. A., who 
has been discharged 
and has returned 
home. 








Dr. HerBert T. WAGNER, MEMBER OF THE Ro- 
tary Club of Indianapolis, Indiana, who has been 
with the American Red Cross in France as Chief 
of Hospital Administration, is now in Berlin as a 
member of the Inter-Allied Commission for the 
Relief of Prisoners in Germany. The letter trans- 
mitting this information was written on February 
16, en route to Berlin, on the first special thru 
train from Paris to Berlin since 1914. The com- 
mission will establish headquarters in Berlin and 
make a survey of all the prison camps in Ger- 
many. Many Rotarians will remember Dr. Wag- 
ner as a tennis enthusiast who has done muc’ 
to promote tennis tournaments at Internationa! 
Conventions. 


® 





RALPH R. ELDREDGE, A NEW MEMBER OF THE 
Rotary Club of Marquette, Michigan, writes his 
impressions of THE RoTARIAN: “I received the 
April issue of the magazine just as I was start- 
ing for an all day’s railroad trip to one of our 
more or less inaccessible Upper Peninsula logging 
towns. I was well stockt with the late issue of 

(Continued on page 302) 
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Atlantic City in 1920 


The East needs the inspiration that comes 
from an International Rotary Convention. 


Atlantic City is the logical centre for 
distribution of that inspiration in 1920. 


In 1917 the South had the Convention in 
Atlanta; the Middle West in 1918 at 
Kansas City; the Far West in 1919 at 
Salt Lake City. 


Why not come East in 1920 to Atlantic 
City where the cool breezes blow; where 
we have the Hotels and can guarantee to 
take care of all who come—and give 
them the kind of service that Rotarians 
are accustomed to? — 


The Fifth Rotary District 
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’’ Display Case No. 4200 


height 40 in 


‘American Beauty 
Standard Sizes—Lengths 6, 8 and 10 feet; 
ches; width 24 inches 
Plate glass top, front and ends Plate 
Two adjustable plate 
Adjustable metal legs 


Specifications 
mirror ball bearing doors 
shelves 10 and 14 inches wide 


Center Wardrobe No. 151 


height 4 feet 2 inches; 
Distance from top of garment 


Garment rods 72 


7 y ,? 
New Way 

Standard Sizes—Length 7 feet; 
depth 4 feet 4 inches 
rod to floor of wardrobe 42 inches 
inches long 
Specifications Plate glass top Doors disappearing 
single action, free swinging continuous motion In 
terior revolving racks, adjustable in height 


) X PERLENCED workmanship 
‘plus the practical knowledge of 
our designers who understand the 
merchandising situation makes 
any case in our line a safe buy. 
Our ‘“‘NEW WAY” line will en- 
hance your merchandise and com- 
mand a greater degree of respect 
for your store, its merchandise 
and its policies. 





Grand Rapids Show Case Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Factory Branch; LUTKE MFG. CO., 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms in principal Cities. 


Portland, Ore. 
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Facts About Grand ads 


Grand Rapids is the forty-third largest city in the 
from the standpoint of population. 
Grand Rapids is thesecond largest city in Michigan. 
The city was incorporated in 1850, since which 
never had a bank failure. 


States 


United 


ime it has 

Grand Rapids has the lowest average death rate 
of any large city east of the Mississippi River and the 
ixth l st death rate of the larger cities in the United 
otate 

Grand Rapids has the lowest infantile death rate 
of any city in the United States. 

Grand Rapids has the purest water it is possible 
to produce for general consumption. 

Grand Rapids is located on five steam and two 
electric lines which serve the city from fifteen different 
directions. 

Grand Rapids has a playground within one-half 
mile of the home of every child. 

Experts of the Chicago University state that the 
educational system of Grand Rapids is one of the best 
in » United States. 

ons 1 Rapids ranks second in the United States 
as to the per cent of home ownership. 

Manufacturers looking for desirable locations are 

requested to write to Lee H. Bierce, secretary of 

the Grand Rapids Association of Commerce. 


STEEL CUPBOARDS 








Agel in all offices for Records, Stationery, Office Supplies, Tools, 
ag adjustable shelves with or without out Vertical Dividers. 

~~. and Superior Quality, at reasonable prices. Also a complete 
line of Steel Lockers, Wardrobes and Shelving. Pew rite for catalog. 





TERRELL’S 
EQUIPMENT 
° . COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 
¢ Rotarian MICHIGAN 











A Better Basket 


Metal — Fireproof — Attractive 


There are three things you have a right to expect 
in a waste et. It must be safe, substantial and 
harmonize with other furniture. All these points 
are met in the 

**Victor’’ Metal Basket 

The “Victor” will please you. It is deservedly 

popular for homes and offices. 
Send for Catalog. 


which illustrates and describes our complete line of 
metal baskets, desks, bond boxes, tables, etc. 


Metal Office Furniture Company 
_GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





ADVERTISING 


The power of advertising is being 
recognized today as never before. Its 
accomplishments during the past few 
years have opened the eyes of man- 
ufacturers to its possibilities. Adver- 
tising requires expert handling, care- 
ful detail and definite knowledge. 


This organization is composed of 
men whose lives have been devoted 
to merchandising and selling. Adver- 
tising is considered by us only as a 
means to selling, and studied from 
that angle. 


We are prepared to give a few 
more accounts the same high grade 
service as has made many of our 


present accounts national leaders in 
their respective fields. Correspond- 
ence invited. 


Brearley-Hamilton Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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The “Satellite” Gains 


New Friends Every Day 


Here is the peer of 
all type-writer 
stands. It will please 
your stenographer. 
Saves fatigue, be- 
cause adjustable to 
any position. 
More work is 
possible with 


The “Satellite” Stand 


Figures show that 10% 
to 20% more work is pos- 
sible when operators use 
this stand for their ma- 
chines—whether typewrit- 
ers, ailing. or calculating 
machines. ou can move it 
about. Rollsoncas- 
tors. Saves space. 
All metal except 
top. Wears forever. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Wewill let youtry 
the “‘Satellite’’ for 30 days{ ree and take it back if you 
don't want it. We pay charges. 

Send for our folder giving all de- 

tails concerning “Satellite” models. 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY 
418-438 Mt. Vernon Avenue, Grard Rapids, Mich. 

































For Better Printing 
and Economy 


Lead Mold Electrotypes 


Lead mold, steel-faced electro- 
types are fast taking the place of 
duplicate original half-tones for 
high-grade printing — particu- 
larly for multi-color work. 


We Give Unusual Service 


Our service to manufacturers furnish- 
ing dealers with newspaper cuts is more 
than ordinarily good. Numerous cus- 
tomers know this. We will be glad to 
tell about our printing plates and ser- 
vice to those who are interested. 


Two Complete Plants 
Grand Rapids El 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Henry L. Adzit, Rotarian 


Adzit Electrotype Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
D. S. Medbury, Mgr., Rotarian 















Home of 
THE JAMES BAYNE 
COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Producers of the 
highest grade of 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 





PHOTOGRAVURE 





ENGRAVING PRINTING 





Quotations and Samples on Request 
Mention this Magazine 
L. A. WERRY, Sec. Rotarian 














For Homes, Clubs, Lodges 


* . . 
Space-Saving—Sanitary—Practical 
These exceedingly popular garment carriers 
provide the most sanitary and practical 
method of keeping wearing apparel. They 
keep garments in perfect shape and save 


greatly in closet space. With them your closets can 
be kept more orderly and neat. Witha single pull of 
the telescope slide the whole line of garments are brought 
out into the light of the room forselection or airing. 


Nuway Garment Carriers are easily installed 
Nothing needed but a screw-driver and a few screw 
We furnish the screws. 


Made in various sizes to fit all requirements. 
When ordering mention size of closet. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


E. J. Vogt, Rotarian 

















TANGLEFOOT 
>» THE SANITARY 
FLY DESTROYER Pad 
NON- POISONOUS 
Remember that TANGLE- 
FOOT is pre-eminently the 
sanitary fly destroyer and is 
non-poisonous. There is a 
wide-spread and rapidly grow- 
ing prejudice against the use 
of poisonous fly destroyers 
because of the numerous cases 
of poisoning of children 
through their use. 


The 0. & W. THUM COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 























Pantlind Hotel 


550 Rooms European Plan 


A Perfectly Appointed Modern Hotel 


Delightful Atmosphere—Maximum 
of Comfort at Minimum Cost. 


Pantlind Hotel Company. 


Operators 


Fred Z. Pantlind, Rotarian 
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News From the Rotary Clubs 


Continuel from page 298) 
the ‘Saturday Evening Post’ and other light 
reading, and I am pleased to be able to tell you 
that when I got home that night I had read every 


word of THe RotraArIAN and had not glanced at 


iny of my other magazines, and I wish to add 


that I did not do it from a sense of duty either.” 


RoTARIAN C. J. DIEGES, AN OFFICER OF THE 
102nd Engineers, 27th Division (New York Na- 
tional Guard), designed the divisional insignia. 
Part of the insignia shows seven red stars rep- 
resenting the constellation Orion, being a pic- 
torial pun on the name of the commander of 
the division, Major General O’Ryan. Captain 
Dieges is a member of the Rotary Club of New 


York City 
By 

SECHEVERELL, FORMER MEMBER OF THE 
Superior (Wisconsin) Rotary Club, and past dis- 
trict governor, is now the secretary of the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission and has moved to 
Madison and become affiliated with the Rotary 
Club there. Rotarian SeCheverell recently re- 
turned from Y. M. C. A. work overseas 


®) ok s 


( 1) 


['HE DEATH OF GEORGE RANKIN, ONE OF THE 
founders of the Rotary Club of Monmouth, IIli- 
nois, and its secretary from the time organization 
was first started, is being mourned by his fel- 
low Rotarians 

ee = 

Winnipeg Wins Tournament 

The third International Rotary Bowling Tour- 
nament conducted under the auspices of the 
Cleveland Rotary Club, 19th April, was won by 
Winnipeg with a total of 2,938 points. This is 
an excellent score and compares favorably with 
the winning score (2,992 points) of the tourna- 
ment of the American Bowling Congress recently 
held at Toledo 

New York won second place with a total of 
2,871 points, while Madison, Wis., came third, 
with a total of 2,851 points. More than 40 U. S. 
and Canadian clubs participated in the contest. 

Rotarians George Frey of Cleveland and C. O. 
Tanquary of Sacramento had the highest in- 
dividual three-game totals with scores of 667 and 
658 points, respectively. 

The two highest individual, one-game total 
scores were bowled by Roy Hall of Utica and 





C. O. Tanquary of Sacramento with 263 and 
256 points, respectively. 
The following is the score as bowled by the 
Winnipeg club, the winner of the contest: 
WINNIPEG, CANADA, SCORES 
A. T. McKean.. . 181 204 191— 576 
B. P. Pellenz. . 246 192 189— 627 
Marlow Adams 198 187 195— 580 
Frank Mitchell 204 191 212— 607 
John Burke .. 190 166 192— 548 
2,938 


The tournament next year will be conducted 
by Winnipeg, this year’s winners. 


ny} 
a 


Oshkosh to Fond du Lac 


A bunch of Oshkosh, Wis., Rotarians went by 
special trolley car to Fond du Lac to assist Gov- 
ernor Nelson in organizing the Rotary Club there 
on March 19. Rotarians were also present from 
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A bunch of Rotarians of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 

just starting on a trip for Fond du Lac to take 

part in the institution of the new Rotary club in 
that city. 





Green Bay, Appleton, Sheboygan, and Milwau- 

kee, but the Oshkosh fellows outnumbered all 

the others together and are given credit for 

instilling most of the pep into the proceedings. 
® 





Meet at Motor Car Factory 


The assembly building of the Moore Motor 
Vehicle Company was the scene of a dinner given 
to the Rotary Club of Danville, Illinois, and 
their ladies by Rotarians George L. Moore and 
E. K. Gallagher, officials of the company. The 
guests were conducted thru the plant and were 
entertained by a program and dancing before 
the dinner was served. Souvenirs were miniature 
auto tires with the Rotary emblem in the center 


and also flowers for the ladies. 
® 





Rotarians Guests of University 


Rotarians of Macon, Georgia, enjoyed a dinner 
at the dining hall of Mercer University as 
guests of the institution. The Rotary colors were 
everywhere predominant and the guests were 
seated in the form of a Rotary wheel with the 
eight spokes. The students were surprised to 
learn that business men could be human and do 
more than send monthly bills and refuse credit, 
and that Rotarians could sing and yell and tell 
jokes as well as they themselves. And now all 
the students are stronger than ever for the Ro- 
tary Club since they have come into actual 
contact with it. And they know that Rotarians 


are “for them” too, as one student exprest it. 
® 


Will Help in Harvest Work 


The critical situation in the coming summer 
harvest of wheat in Kansas was explained to Ro- 
tarians of Dodge City by the State Labor Di- 
rector at a recent meeting of the club. The 
importance of finding some aid for farmers in 
harvesting the huge crop was made clear when 
it was shown that the regular farm labor would 
be able to harvest only one-sixth of the crop. 
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The Rotary Club has appointed a committee + 
advise the farmers of the county that Rotarians 
would help, and to have supervision of any harvest 
activities that the club may undertake. 

® 





Memorial for Portland Boy 


To honor Harold T. Andrews, the first bo, 
from Portland, Maine, to give his life in th 
Great War, Rotarians of that city are inaugurat 
ing a movement to name one of the city squares 
after him and to erect in it a suitable tablet 
his memory. 

At a recent meeting of the club, George Allan 
England, the writer, talkt to the members about 
the drug habit and its seriousness in the United 
States. He gave the startling information that 
more than 2,000,000 people are addicts and the 
number is increasing at an astounding rate. There 
is no national body to combat this terrible evi! 

® 





Rotary Edition of “Scouting” 


Scouting, the official organ of the Boy Scouts 
of America, recently publisht a special edition 
devoted to the work which Rotary clubs are doing 
for boys. It contains many items about the 
cooperation of Rotarians in raising funds, an en- 
dorsement of Rotary’s program for boys’ work 
as outlined by the Committee on Work Among 
Boys, of which John Dolph of Washington, D. C.., 
is chairman. It also gives a brief outline of the 
organization and purposes of the Rotary move- 
ment. 





® 


Cars for Wounded Soldiers 


The Rotary Club of Hamilton, Ontario, has 
pledged itself to furnish enough autos to take 
soldiers at the military hospital to and from the 
theaters regularly. Every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoon Rotarians will place five cars at 
the disposal of the hospital. The same member 
will not be called upon oftener than once in two 
or three months. 


® 





Competitors Meeting 


Rotarians of Carthage, Missouri, had their 
competitors as guests at a recent meeting. The 
meeting was conducted to give the guests an idea 
of the purposes of the Rotary Club. Presi- 
dent E. J. Burch told the story of the Rotary 
movement and explained its ideals of service 
The president of the Chamber of Commerce 
spoke and askt the cooperation of Rotary in the 
work that body had laid out for the improvement 
of the city. The meeting was markt by a feeling 
of friendliness and good fellowship. 


® 





Scouting in Leavenworth 


More than a year ago, the Rotary Club of 
Leavenworth organized a Business Men’s Counc! 
and got three-year pledges for the support of a 
local Boy Scout Council. The recent report 
of Acting Scout Executive, Rotarian Stephen 
Butcher, has made the Business Men’s Counc! 
feel that their work and efforts are supreme!) 
worth while. Rotarian Butcher is given much 0! 
the credit for the success of Scout work in 
Leavenworth. A Leavenworth Rotarian writes 
that Butcher is a man “of unusual ability anc 
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Dynamometer Test in 
Engineering Laboratorie 
Champion Factory, Toledo, Ohio 






Dynamometer Test Guarantees Depend- 
ability under all Service Strains 


O MATTER what type of automotive engine In addition to all the laboratory tests on the 
you have, nor under what service conditions Var1ous materials going into Champion Spark 
you put it, the Champion Spark Plugs recom- Plugs, this actual engine test is the daily check 
mended for that particular type of engine have on the dependability of each day’s production of 
sleeusn ae 100% effic; ; Champion Spark Plugs for every type of engine 
Se ee ee eee | Coen and for every possible road task 
exactly similar service strains. - — , , , 
[he greater resisting power of our famous No 


In the Dynamometer Department of our lab- 3450 Insulator together with our patented as 
oratories various types of engines equipped with bestos gasket construction and coupled with ex 
Champion Spark Plugs are being run at all times treme care in manufacture, close inspection and 
under the most severe conditions. rigid production tests enable Champion Spark 

These guste deasiiente-tdee’ works apack plage nvust Plugs to stand up and keep going better and longer 
perform when climbing steep hills, pulling heavy Buy Champion Spark Plugs now and make 
truck loads through deep mud, racing on speed- sure the name Champion is on the Insulator and 
ways, plowing fields under hot suns, or edging the World trade-mark on the box and avoid 
slowly through congested Fifth Avenue traffic. substitutes. 





Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio SCONE 
Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario —. ‘$1.00 
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pleasing personality . . . and about 99 per cent 
of the success of these movements in Leaven- 
worth has been due to ‘Steve’s’ personality and 
enduring interest.’ 
R) 
Buffalo is Busy 
The Buffalo (N. Y.) Rotary Club made ar- 
rangements to show the “Fit to Fight” film at 
three big halls in different parts of the city, be- 
ginning April 28 and continuing thru the entire 
week 
The Convention 
chairman, has rounded up a party of about thirty 


Committee, Harry Antram, 
who are planning to go to Salt Lake City. A 
special car has been chartered and the party 
from the convention thru Yellow- 


will return 


stone 
(R)— 


Committee of Fifteen on the Job 


[he Rotary Club of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
what is known as the Committee of Fifteen, 
which serves as the point of contact between the 
club and the community and undertakes the 
raising of all funds, etc., in which the club has 
part 

It is less than two years since the Committee 
was formed and in that time they have raised 
and expended more than $33,600. This includes 
$12,000 for Smileage, $16,000 for the Boy Scouts, 
$1,500 for a Christmas fund for Base Hospital 
No. 26, about $1,500 for relief work, including 
contributions after the Halifax disaster. 

Many other deeds such as theater parties for 
children, food conservation work, and entertain- 
ments for soldiers at Fort Snelling were included 
in the report which was recently rendered to 
the club. Many individual cases where relief 
was given were not incorporated in the report 


—_— ao 


New Club Publications 


BurraLo, New YorK—‘The Cog” is the new 
weekly publication of the Buffalo Rotary Club 
which is a lively chronicle of the doings of the 
club. Advertising already contracted for puts 
it on a self-sustaining basis. 

CALGARY, ALBERTA—Every Saturday hence- 
forth “The Calgary Cog” will make its appear- 
It is a fine little record of Rotary in that 
city. A most interesting feature is the way the 
title has been graphically carried out, the two 
“C’s” in the heading being represented by por- 
tions of Rotary wheels, one, larger than the other, 
representing International Rotary, and the other, 
the Calgary Club. 

Decatur, InptiANA—“The Spreader” is the 
title of a new publication just issued by the Ro- 
tary Club. One wonders what the significance 
of the name is until he sees underneath the words, 
“of sunshine and ‘sich.’ ” 


ance 


———— 


Tree Memorials to Soldiers 


Che Rotary Club of Detroit, Michigan, after 
a recent meeting adjourned to Seven Mile Road 
outside the city to plant a tree in honor of each 
member of the club who was in the service. Mo- 
tion pictures were taken of the planting of the 
first tree. A tree was planted in honor of the 
first boy from Wayne County to lose his life in 
the military service, besides the eighteen planted 
for Rotarians. Each tree bears a copper plate 
with the name of the Rotarian in whose honor 
it was planted. 
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Rotarian Harry Lauder of Glasgow, Scotland, re- 
cently knighted by King George, captured by the 
camera on his recent visit to Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, where he was the guest of honor and prin- 
cipal speaker at one of the largest and most 
successful meetings of the Jacksonville Rotary 
Club. William Murray, Sir Harry’s manager, 1s 
shown on the left. Next to him is President 
George W. Hardee of the Jacksonville club. The 
man on the right is Clifford A. Payne, chairman 
of the club’s entertainment committee. 


“Million Dollar’ Band 


The 116th Engineers’ Band, otherwise known 
as the “Million Dollar Band” because General 
Liggett said such an organization was “worth a 
million dollars” to the army’s morale, was re- 
cently honored at a meeting of the Rotary Club 
of Fargo, North Dakota, when the soldier mu- 
sicians were guests of honor. The band was orig- 
inally the Second North Dakota Regiment Band, 
but was sent to France with the engineers. It 
was one of the most popular bands overseas, and 
holds a diploma of honor from the French Min- 
ister of War. 





® 


Entertain Optometrists 
The Rotary Club of Newton, Kansas, recently 
gave a banquet in honor of delegates attending 
the nineteenth annual convention of optometrists 
of the state which assembled in Newton. 
® 





“Fit to Win” Film 
The Newton (Kan.) Rotary Club has man- 
aged the showing of the “Fit to Win” film. It 
was run in the afternoon for the girls and women 
and in the evening for the men and boys. 
® 





Visit State Legislature 


Jackson (Miss.) Rotarians were invited to be 
present at the session of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State Legislature at which were 
to be discust matters relating to erecting a suit- 
able memorial to men who were in the service. 


® 
President Wilson at Manchester 


All Rotarians know of the splendid work of the 
Rotary Club of New York City in presenting 
American flags to Rotary clubs of other countries. 
The British clubs received their flags thru Presi- 
dent Home-Morton of the British Association 
who took them back with him on his return to 
England after attending the Kansas City Con- 
vention. Rotarian Home-Morton recently wrote 
to a member of the New York Club: “It might 
interest you to know that when President Wil- 
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son received the freedom of Manchester, he was 
standing under the flag presented to the Rotary 
Club of Manchester.” 


® 
Dates for Club Elections 


In response to the suggestion recently made 
by the International Board of Directors, that 
Rotary clubs change their time of electing officers 
from June to April, many clubs have taken action 
to change the date. From meeting notices re- 
ceived at Headquarters it seems that the clubs 
generally are cheerfully cooperating. 

® 


YS 








Recommends Industrial Creed 


The Committee on Relations between Em- 
ployer and Employe of the Rotary Club of Whee!- 
ing, West Virginia, has recommended that the 
I. A. of R. C. pass a resolution at the annua! 
convention calling on all Rotary clubs to work to 
have their commfunities and industries in genera! 
adopt the ten principles promulgated in the so- 
called Rockefeller Industrial Creed. The report 
in which this recommendation was made called 
attention to the great mass of unorganized labor 
which is not in position to bargain collectively 
and the consequent necessity for an agreement 
of the employers, employes, and the community 
to promote and continue the cooperation mani- 
fested during the war. The Industrial Creed 
was printed in the May issue of this magazine. 


® 





Educational Fund for Boys 


Rotarian Wade Sheltman of the Rotary Club 
of Louisville, Kentucky, is responsible for collect- 
ing the nucleus of a loan fund to be used in aid- 
ing deserving boys without means to obtain a 
high school education. The fund amounts to 
about a thousand dollars, but Louisville Rotarians 
believe that it will grow into a great educational 
fund for the help of poor lads, as it will not be 
confined to Rotary when the public catches the 
spirit of it. The fund is to be known as the 
Sheltman Rotary Memorial Loan Fund, in honor 
of Wade Sheltman, Jr., one of whose last acts 
was the loan of some money to assist a boy in 
high school. 


® 
Governor Elect is Guest 


The Rotary Club of Decatur, Indiana, had the 
members of the Huntington Rotary Club and 
Governor-elect Charles E. Watkins, of Muncie, 
as guests at a dinner April 3, 1919. Upon being 
seated the guests and members found at their 
places printed napkins containing witty verses 
about all. During the evening the first edition 
of the Spreader, the local club paper, was dis- 
tributed. A fine talk by Governor-elect Watkins 
on Rotary furnisht the feature of the evening. 


setbadlgel echt 


Honor for Galbraith 


Colonel F. W. Galbraith, former vice-president 
of the International Association, was given a 
rousing welcome by Cincinnati Rotarians when 
he and his command, the 147th Infantry, re- 
turned to that city from France. The Rotary 
Club decorated one of the main squares and had 
girls strew flowers in the pathway of the re- 
turning soldiers. At a banquet given to the offi- 
cers of the 147th, Colonel Galbraith made this 
plea for more respect to the flag: 


“Unless you have love and respect for the 
(Continued on page 310) 
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You smack your lips over it, 
because you like its taste, its 
quality, its genuine gratifica- 
tion. It satisties thirst. 
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Nobody has ever been able to successfully 
imitate Coca-Cola, because its quality 1s 
indelibly registered in the taste of the 
American public. 
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The Story of English Spelling Reform 


From The Handbook of Simplified Spelling 


The following article is reprinted, word for 
word, from a booklet recently issued by the Sim- 
plified Spelling Board of America. The spellings 
represent the extremes of changes urged by the 
Board; in many instances they are spellings 
which THe RoTARIAN has not used and does not 
expect to use—at least not in the immediate 
future. Those favoring simplification of spell- 
ing and those opposing it, will find the article 
of interest because of its historical value, and 
they also will find it a visualization of simplified 
spelling in its most pronounced form at the pres- 
ent time 

PELLING was invented by 

other human inventions, is capable of de- 
velopment and improvement by man in the di- 
rection of simplicity, economy, and efficiency. 

Its true function is to represent as .accurately 
as possible by means of simbols (letters) the 
sounds of the spoken (i. e. the living) language, 
and thus incidentally to record its history. 

Its province is not, as is often mistakenly sup- 
posed, to indicate the derivations of words from 
sources that ar inaccessible except to the learned, 
or to perpetuate the etimologic gesses of the 
partly learned. 

Our spelling has become so irrational that we 
ar never sure how to spel a new word when we 
hear it, or how to pronounce a new word when 


man and, like 


we read it. 
Like Chinese Ideografs 


Indeed, the present tendency in the scools is 
to disregard the fonetic basis of English spell- 
ing, and to treat the written and printed words 
as ideografs—like Chinese—the pupils being 
taught to recognize a word by its appearance 
as a whole, rather than by a futil attempt to 
analize the supposed sounds of the letters com- 
posing it. 

Vast amounts of mony and incalculable years 
hav been spent in efforts, never wholly success- 
ful, to teach children to memorize the intricate 
and unreasonable combinations of letters that 
conventionally represent the spoken words of 
the English tung—a feat that, more than any 
other accomplishment, is unreasonably assumed 
to stamp them as “educated.” 

English spelling was at first practically fonetic, 
like the spelling of Latin, Spanish, Italian, Polish, 
and most other languages, and changed as pro- 
nunciation changed. 

In its case, however, various causes combined 
to interfere with this orderly process. Among 
them wer the variations in the early dialects, 
the different spelling sistems of the Norman con- 
querors, the later different spelling system of the 
imported Dutch printers, the bungling attempts 
during the Renaissance to make our spelling “eti- 
mological,”” and the continual ingrafting of words 
from other living tungs in their foren spellings— 
spellings that they retaind with slight modifica- 
tions after their pronunciation had _ greatly 
changed in English speech. 

English writers before the invention of print- 
ing, and for some time afterwards, largely fol- 
lowd their own notions in regard to spelling, but 
the general aim was to indicate the pronunciation 
of the spoken word; and it is possible for scolars 
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to determin with a fair degree of accuracy how 
English was pronounst at different periods in 
those days. 


Effect of Printing on Spelling 


With the invention of printing, however, Eng- 
lish spelling began to cristalize into more or les 
fixt forms. This took place gradually thru the 
action of the “chapels,” or printing houses, in 
selecting from the current spellings of a given 
word the one that most pleasd the fancy of the 
master printer, and adopting it as the “office 
stile.” 





Anomalies of English Spelling 


English spelling, owing to the condi- 
tions that governd the growth of the 
English language, now presents many 
anomalies. The same letter, or combina- 
tion of letters, often represents many dif- 
ferent sounds; while the same sound its 
often represented by many different let- 
ters, or combinations of letters. 

The combination ough, for example, 
represents at least 9 different sounds in 
the words cough, rough, though, through, 
plough, hough, thorough, thought, hic- 
cough; and the sound of e in let is rep- 
resented in at least 12 other ways in the 
words aesthetic, bury, head, friend, heifer, 
foreign, Leicester, leopard, many, oecu- 
menical, said, says. 

There are at least 20 different ways of 
representing the sound of sh, as in ship 
(ship, sure, issue, mansion, schist, pshaw, 
conscience, conscientious, moustache, na- 
useous, suspicion, partial, partiality, mis- 
sion, ocean, oceanic, machine, fashion, 
fuchsia); at least 24 ways of represent- 
ing the sound of a, as in fate (a, aye, bay, 
arraign, straight, weigh, vane, vain, vein, 
obey, allegro, reign, champagne, gauge, 
demesne, gaol, Gael, dahlia, halfpenny, 
Maine, matinee, ballet, eh, yea) ; and so on. 

Many words contain, in writing and 
printing, letters that ar not sounded at 
all in speech, as b in lamb, debt; c in 
scissors; e in are, have, heart, lived; g 
in diaphragm; h in ghost, school, rhyme; 
u in build, honour, mould; etc. 











Unfortunately, the earliest printers of English 
wer nativs of Holland, who, with far too little 
knowledge of English or of its proper pronuncia- 
tion to fit them to be arbiters of English spelling, 
nevertheless changed the forms of many words 
to conform with their Dutch habits of orthografy. 
The unnecessary h in ghost (Dutch gheest, but 
later geest), aghast, ghastly, gherkin, ar exam- 
ples of this influence, which also produced ghess, 
ghest, ghittar, etc.—in which the h gave place to u 
under French influence—and ghospel, ghizzard, 
ghossip, etc., from which the / was later simpli- 
fied away. 

There was lack of sistem, moreover, even in 
the best printeries. 
itinerant, carrying their own ideas of spelling 
with them. Proof-reading was a tipe-setter’s 
job, and often il-done. It is not unusual to find 
different spellings of the same word—sometimes 
on the same page—in books printed as late as 
the 18th Century. 
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Tipe-setters wer largely 


The cristallization of our spelling became mor 
uniform as printers, in time, for their own co: 
venience, conformd their respectiv “stiles” mor 
closely to one another. But there has never bee: 
entire agreement among printers on questions of 
spelling, capitalization, punctuation, etc.; and 
every office today has its own stile sheet or stil 
book, which is likely to differ in some particulars 
from those of other printeries. 


Early Spelling Reformers 


Under the gidance of craftsmen, rather than 
of scolars, the spelling of English nevertheless 
continued to exhibit interesting variations, as 
many writers, in their efforts to spel words more 
nearly as they pronounst them, from time to 
time succeded in overcoming the disinclination 
of the printers to deviate from their accustomd 
practis. 

While some of these writers desired merely 
to giv expression to their individual preferences 
in spelling, there wer others who made deliberate 
efforts to bring about a general orthografic reform. 

As early as 1554 John Hart wrote a book on 
the “unreasonable writing of our English toung,” 
and 15 years later he publisht “An Orthographie”’ 
containing his proposals for the improvement of 
English spelling. 

In the meantime, Sir John Cheke (1557) and 
Sir Thomas Smith (1568), both secretaries of 
state of Edward VI, had advocated in print rad- 
ical reforms in spelling, the latter proposing an 
alfabet of 37 caracters. 

William Bullokar (1580) also suggested an al- 
fabet of 37 caracters; Dr. Gill, a celebrated mas- 
ter of St. Paul’s Scool, London, suggested (1619) 
one of 40; and Bishop Wilkins (1633) another 
of 37. 

James Howell, in his “Grammar” (1662), urged 
a number of simplifications in spelling, some of 
which—such as honor. for honour, logic for 
logique, sin for sinne, war for warre, bodily for 
bodilie, bear for bare, wit for witt, and their 
analogs—ar now in general usage; while others 
—bel for bell, tru for true, etc.—ar still regarded 
by many as startling innovations. John Ray pub- 
lisht (1691) a “Note on the Errours of Our 
Alphabet.” 

These names do not by any means exhaust 
the list of 16th and 17th Century scolars who 
cald attention to the lack of sistem in English 
spelling, and suggested plans for bettering it. 


Classical Influences 


In the meantime, and more particularly in the 
16th Century, many writers of English, more 
familiar with the literatures of Greece and Rome 
than with the history of their nativ tung, sought 
to emfasize their classical erudition by attempts 
to indicate in their spelling the real or supposed 
derivations of English words from the Latin and 
the Greek. 

In this way 6 came to be inserted in debt by 
those who deemd it important to trace the origin 
of the word directly back to the Latin debitum, 
rather than thru the French dette (early modern 
English dette, det). 

Thus, too, came c into scissors, from a sup- 
posed derivation of the word from the Latin 
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Stores using a complete N. C. R. System 
can give the public good service 








HEN a customer goes into a store and sees 


an up-to-date National Cash Register on 
the counter, he knows at once that he is going to 
get quick, accurate service. 


If the proprietor of that store is asked why he 
uses a National Cash Register he will reply that 
it is a labor-saving device that helps him just the 
same as labor-saving machinery helps the manu- 
facturer. railroad man, farmer, and mechanic. 


When a customer makes a purchase in a store 
using an up-to-date National, he can not help 
but notice how quickly the clerks hand out parcel 
and change. He notices how careful they are- 

the smart, modern appearance of the store—the 


good service and prompt attention that he gets. 


Customers are also. quick to notice the good 
values that such stores are able to offer; the ac- 
curate printed cash register figures; the freedom 
from disputes; the absence of errors. 
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A modern N.C.R. System is a business necessity because it 
does so much to increase business and reduce expenses 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
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scindere, whereas its true basis is caedere, to cut 
The Old French form is cisoires. Chauser has 
sisoures. 


Unsounded and Unsound 


So, also, came s into island, assumed to be 
derived, like isle, from the Latin insula, whereas 
the i really represents a quite independent Old 
English word that survives in ey-ot, Batters-ea, 
Angles-ey, Aldern-ey, etc. Isle itself, 
speld in the earliest Old French, with the s pro- 
nounst, had been simplified to ile, to accord with 
the changed pronunciation, at the time the word 
was adopted into Middle English, as ile, yle 
It was speld ile by Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
Milton, and other modern English writers 


tho so 


The unsounded and misleading g was inserted 
into sovereign thru a desire to connect it with 


reign (Latin regnare), whereas the word comes 


from the Low Latin superanus, and is speld 
souerain by Chaucer, sovran by Milton. The g’s 
in foreign, deign, campaign, hav not even so 


poor an excuse as this for their use; they can 
But the g 
looks learned to the uninformed, and makes the 
spelling harder. Examples of such pedantic dis- 
tortions of English spelling during this period 
might be multiplied indefinitly 


only plead an indefensible analogy. 


Johnson Blocks Progress 
Then 


when 


came Dr. Samuel Johnson. At a time 
English spelling was stil unsettld, when 
etimology was largely based on geswork, and 
English filology was in its infancy, his literary 
reputation gave to his dictionary (1755) an “au- 
thority” far beyond that which it—or, indeed, 
any dictionary compiled at that time—could pos- 
sibly merit His classical leanings led him to 
prefer spellings that pointed, rightly or wrongly, 
to Latin or sources; while his lack of 
sound scolarship prevented him from detecting 
their frequent errors and absurdities 


Greek 


A good illustration is his preferring ache to ake. 
The Middle English verb was ake (Old English 
the noun was ache (Old English 
aece, ece), pronounst in Shakespeare’s time like 
the name of the letter #. Altho the pronuncia- 
tion of the noun had changed to that of the verb 
in Johnson’s time, he speld them both ache on 
a false assumption that they wer derived from 
the Greek achos. 


acan): 


Johnson’s dictionary, with all its imperfections, 
was nevertheless accepted by printers, scoolmas- 
ters, and the general public, as “authoritativ,” 
and its spellings as “correct.” It gave standing 
to an incorrect theory of orthografy, and to a 
vast number of unhistorical, illogical, and un- 
sientific forms, a large proportion of which stil 
persist, in spite of the efforts of later and riper 
scolars—including the foremost English 
cografers—to introduce reforms. 


lexi- 


Ineffectiv Protests 


Words that hav greatly alterd in pronunciation 
since Johnson’s day continue to be speld as 
Johnson speld them; and the change and growth 
of our flexible language has faild to be recorded 
by an orthografy that owes much of its inflexi- 
bility ‘o his influence. 

Indiv/?¢mal protestants against this unsientific 
rigidity of English spelling continued to .arize, 

“ouvt cntn® pigotests wer little heeded; because 
those competesnt to speak with authority wer 
few in number, and” w-~ generally too remote 
from the public ear tO Make their voices heard; 
because they spoke IN OF{position to prevailing 


/ 


‘ 
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Some Objections Anserd 


1. Simplified spelling wil not “cut us 
off from the literature of the past,” be- 
cause the changes now proposed cause 
no difficulty in the reading of books 
printed in the present spelling. If more 
radical changes should be adopted later, 
scolars wil easily learn the older spellings, 
as they do now; but the ordinary reader 
wil always find everything that is worth 
preserving in English literature reprinted 
in the spelling of his time, as is the case 
today . 


2. Those whose spelling habits ar fixt 
not burden themselvs unduly by 
‘learning a new method.” The chief ad- 
vantage wil be for our children and for 
future generations. 


need 


3. Simplified spelling wil not “obscure 
the derivations of words, much les wil 
it “destroy” etimology, which the scolar 
knows without the spelling, and which 
means nothing to 99 per cent of those who 
read and write English. Not only is the 
etimology of words often misleading as 
to their present meanings, but the present 
spelling is often etimologically incorrect, 
as in comptroller, delight, island, limb, 
etc. Etimologists care nothing for “eti- 
mological” spelling. Professor W. W. 
Skeat, the great English etimologist and 
lexicografer, wrote: “In the interests of 
etymology we ought to spell as we pro- 
nounce. To spell words as they used to 
he pronounced is not etymological, but 
antiquarian.” 


1, When the new forms become 
familiar they will appear les “ugly” than 
the old, unreasonable forms. The literary 
dignity. or propriety, that we feel in cer- 
tain word-forms is entirely a matter of 
visual habit and mental association. 


. “Confusion”—different ways of spell- 
ing the same word—has always caracter- 
ized English spelling. The dictionaries 
print hundreds of words of which alter- 
nativ spellings ar given on equal authority. 
This confusion can be minimized if teach- 
ers and writers of English wil use the 
simpler forms. Each simplification adopt- 
ed into good usage reduces the total num- 
ber of incongruities, and. helps to make 
our spelling more uniform and more ra- 
tional than it was before. 


6. The attempt is no more “artificial” 
than those other movements in the past 
that hav made our spelling simpler—when 
logique was changed to logic, warre to 
war, for example. 


7. Those who simply “don’t like it” 
should not seek to enforce their prejudice 
on those who wish to spel in accordance 
with reason, common sense, and the laws 
of language. 











custom and belief; and because they lackt or- 
ganization and suitable channels of expression. 

In their publisht works they wer compeld to 
follow the “office rules” or to pay their own 
printing bils, which few of them could afford to 
do. There has been little improvement in this 
respect to the present day. 


Franklin Urged Reform 


Benjamin Franklin, practical printer and filoso- 
fer, utterd his protest against the irrationality of 
English spelling in a “Scheme for a New Alphabet 
and Reformed Mode of Spelling” (1768), and 
later went so far as to compile a dictionary based 
thereon, and to hav special tipes cast for print- 


ing it. He thought he was “too old to pursue 
the plan,” however, and the work was never 
printed. 
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Noah Webster, whose “American Dictionary’ 
(1828) is the basis of all the later revizions an 
amplifications that bear his name—and of sor 
that do not—was a radical and outspoken ad\ 
cate of spelling reform. 

He set forth his views in an essay on “The 
Reforming of Spelling,” first printed in 178 
and now available in a reprint issued by the O 
South Association, Boston. He ventured to si 
plify several classes of words in his dictionary 
and by so doing arousd a storm of protest that 
gradually died down in the United States 
the shorter forms made their way into print and 
general usage, and now mark the difference be- 
tween the so-cald “American” and “British” stiles 

Yet many, who today habitually use the sin 
plified spellings Webster introduced, regard an 
deviation therefrom as a mark of illiteracy, and 
denounce all proposed deviations in the directio. 
of further simplicity, and of Webster’s recorded 
preferences, as iconoclastic, fantastic, and «i 
structiv of English literature. 


Dictionary Editors Favor Changes 


Some of the earlier editors of Webster, more 
timid than he, wer slow to follow his example 
but the leading English lexicografers of the pres- 
ent day hav openly exprest themselvs in favor of 
simplifying English spelling, and hav given place 
and sometimes preference, in their dictionaries 
(Century, Oxford, English, Standard, Webster's) 
to many of the simpler spellings that hav been 
recommended by the learned societies of which 
they wer members. 

Other eminent scolars and writers of Webster's 
day and later who cald attention to the imperfec- 
tions of English spelling wer William Mitford, 
Archdeacon Hare, Walter Savage Landor, Isaac 
Pitman, Bulwer Lytton, Alexander J. Ellis, Horace 
Mann, Alfred Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Max 
Miiller, and Jacob Grimm. 

Important advances in the study of the his- 
tory of English hav been made in the last three- 
quarters of a century. 


More and more scolars, educators, and men 
of letters hav become aware that its spelling 
has faild to keep pace with its growth or to 
record its changes, hav been able to perciev the 
causes of its backwardness and to understand the 
needless burdens that English spelling imposes 
on all who hav to learn it, to teach it, and to 
use it, and the obstacle it presents to the use 
of English as an international language—a use 
for which, as Grimm pointed out, it is in all 
other respects peculiarly adapted. 

And these scolars and writers, including men 
recognized as the highest authorities in their 
respectiv fields both in Great Britain and in 
America, many of them members of the Philo- 
logical Society (London) and of the American 
Philological Association, began in the last quarter 
of the 19th Century a serious and concerted 
agitation for the improvement of English spell- 
ing. 


Filologists Take Action 


An International Convention for the Amend- 
ment of English Orthografy was held in Phila- 
delphia. August 14-17, 1876, “to settle upon 
some satisfactory plan of labor for the prosecu- 
tion of the work so happily begun by the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and various other 
educational associations in this country and Eng- 
land.” The attendance was widely representat!y 
of British and American scolarship. 


(Continued on page 321) 
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WELCOME BROTHER ROTARIANS 
TO COLORADO AND TO THE | 
PIKES PEAK REGION. 


Here's the handshake of welcome and true 
western hospitality to every blessed one of you. 





Going or returning from the Salt Lake Con- 
vention see as much of this splendid west as 
you can, and without fail see the world famed 
scenic wonders of the Pikes Peak Region. 


no eee 


And remember it's 


ROTARY DAY JUNE 13TH 


You are to be our guests in a real open air 
mountain picnic. 

When you buy your railway ticket, be sure to 
say that you want a liberal stop-over in Colo- 
rado Springs. 





The COLORADO SPRINGS ROTARY CLUB 
Colorado Springs, Colorado ba 









































My Offterdinger’s 

Special Is a 
Cigar I Deem Good 
Enough toOffer My 


Friends. Smokes. 


I’ve Never Failed to 
Find Rotarians Good 
Judges and Impar- 
tial Critics of Good 











| OFFTERDINGER’S SPECIALS 


this is more than true, I make you this offer:— 

Smoke Ten—Form Your Own Opinion at My Expense 
FREE OFFER enclosing your business card and | will promptly forward them. 
the box and smoke ten (10) at your leisure and at your pleasure 


decide that they suit your Havana Craving, mail me $3.50—if they don’t suit, return 
box to me within ten days at my expense. 
While my Offterdinger Specials are widely conceded the equal of cigars costi 
| 
i 





HENRY T. OFFTERDINGER 





| 508 NINTH ST., N. W. Rotary Cigar Mfer. 


| Literally true, Brother Rotarians, for so rapidly is this famous brand consumed 
that it is only by “dint” of our highest skill that we can keep up with the demand. 


They're real smokes—good through and through—and to convince you that 


Order a box of 50 Offterdinger’s Specials today, using your letterhead or 
You open 

If you 
e balance of the 


double, we have for the 


man who is accustomed to smoking higher priced cigars a wide range of brands sure to include a selec- 
tion which will meet the most fastidious and exacting requirements at prices varying with the choice. 





WASHINGTON, D. C_ 
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Rotary Club News 
(Continued from page 304) 


flag, you can never have a sound nation. When 
the flag is revered in the heart so that when o; 
sees it, it makes tears in his eyes, then you h 

a nation built on rock and nothing can shak: 
The flag stands for all that is good, all tha: 
strong, and all that is pure in American lif: 
That’s what we fought for, because it protecte 
those we left behind.” 


® 





Record by San Juan Rotary 


“The Rotary banner will always wave in Port, 
Rico—under it there has developt a feeling o: 
fellowship and comradeship which never exist: 
before and which I believe could have come only 
under the Rotary banner. It is a singular thing 
a significant fact, that in all the four hundred 
years of history of this island there has never 
before been an organization of men meeting for 
a similar purpose for so long a time or as fre- 
quently as this Rotary Club of San Juan with 
its forty weeks of happy fellowship.”—Harwood 
Hull, president Rotary Club of San Juan 


@—— 


Matching Members 


Here is the way one old large club gave a smal! 
new club a boost. The Bronx (N. Y.) Rotary 
Club needed a little stimulation and so Past 
President “Bill” Gettinger of the New York 
Club said to the Bronxites: ‘Make an effort to 
get out a 100 per cent attendance for your next 
meeting and for every Bronx Rotarian who agrees 
to attend, I’ll bring the New York Rotarian of ' 
the same classification.” The meeting took place | 
and was a wonderfully happy affair. | 


® 








Invitation to Visit Boise 


The Rotary Club of Boise, Idaho, extends a 
cordial welcome to Rotarians attending the In- ( 
ternational Convention at Salt Lake City to visit ( 
Boise and the Boise Valley before returning home. 
Boise claims attractions beside the beautiful sur- 
rounding country. First, June is the rose month 
in Boise. Within a few miles is the Arrow Rock 
Dam, the highest in the world. Then there is 
the natatorium, the great indoor swimming poo! 
with natural hot water. Boise Rotarians are 
anxious to show these and many other things to 
Rotarians planning to attend the convention. 


® 


Denver Open House Days 


Every Rotary club has received an invitation 
from the Rotary Club of Denver, Colorado, to its 
“open house” days. Denver Rotarians are mak- 
ing preparations to entertain any visitors to the 
Salt Lake City Convention who plan to stop 
over in Denver. They have chosen the last three 
days of the week preceding the convention, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, June 12, 13, and 14, 
for this purpose. 


Tn os ta 


oc =— 
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® 
Winnipeg Family Night 





on eo @ 


Wednesday evening, April 9, was family night 
with the Rotary Club of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
More than five hundred were in attendance, of I 
whom 125 were tots under six years. These A 
youngsters had a special menu so as not to upset V 
their “tummies” in any way. Rotarian “Dunc” 
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Cameron and his committee, working with the 
vives of members, arranged a program to show 
-he little ones some of the things Daddy enjoyed 
+ Rotary. A “Punch and Judy” show was staged, 

wed by a Charlie Chaplin film, at the end 
f which a real Charlie made his appearance, 
much to the delight of the older children and to 

wonder of the little ones. Boxes of candy, 
chewing gum, etc., were distributed and several 
drawings, including a Persian kitten, kept up 
the interest until it was time for the tiny tots 
» go with the Sandman. 





Rotary Club Notes 








Father Hogan of the Rotary Club of Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, suggested that Good Friday hence- 
forth be markt by some national observance, in 
a talk before his club. 


® 





\. J. Wentzel, the new president of the Ro- 
tary Club of Superior, Wisconsin, C. D. SeChe- 
verell, and S. A. Buchanan, form a committee to 
take up with city officials the matter of erecting 
an auditorium-armory. 

® 





The executive committee of the Westmoreland 
County Liberty Loan Committee were guests at 
a Victory Loan dinner given by the Rotary Club 
of Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 

® 





Arthur F. Sheldon, who gave to Rotary its 
motto: ‘He Profits Most Who Serves Best,” 
when he was an active member of the Chicago 
Rotary Club, was the speaker at a recent meet- 
ing of Chicago Rotary and delivered an inspiring 
and helpful talk on the cause and cure of bol- 
shevism. 

® 

Rotary in Saskatchewan is justly proud of an 
excellent Rotary edition of “The Morning Leader” 
of Regina, devoted to Rotary in general and to 
the Rotary clubs of the province in particular. 

®) 


SS 








One contribution of the Rotary Club of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, to the Victory Liberty Loan 
campaign was the printing of a pamphlet, “Why 
Subscribe to the Victory Loan,” by Prof. Wil- 
liam A. Scott of the University of Wisconsin, and 
the distribution of the pamphlet in the county and 
also to other Rotary clubs in the U. S. A. 


® 


Two meetings of the Rotary Club of Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania, have been devoted exclusively to a 
study and discussion of bolshevism, its relation 
to society and as a form of government. Potts- 
Ye: Rotary recommends the plan to all Rotary 
clubs. 





®). 


SS 





Rotarians and their employes got together for 
a friendly meeting at a banquet recently given 
by the Rotary Club of Lake Charles, Louisiana. 
Every one felt that a step toward better under- 
standing, cooperation and service had been made. 


® 


_ Birmingham (England) Rotary gave a success- 
ful and enjoyable smoking concert in honor of 
American soldiers attending the Birmingha’.. Uni- 
versity. The Lord Mayor, Sir David Brooks, and 
the Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. Russell Wakefield, 
made addresses. President Arthur Harrison of 
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A Harnessed Niagara 
of Advertising Power 


An Organization’ by Which Millions of Ad- 
vertising Messages Are Jumped Into 


Public View at a Mere Word. 


Poster Advertising possesses the power of the elemental. It 
is principally picture, the primitive symbol for communicat- 
ing ideas. Like the picture, the poster pierces through to 
the pith of every subject. Imaging the object, it cuts past 
the necessity of explanation to the simple impression. It in- 
spires only emotion,—and if the picture and the subject be 
good, there is only the simple response, “I want that.” 

rs * « * os « * 
There exists at the command of the business man a direct 
route to the market place of the millions—The Poster 
Through it thousands of people in hundreds of cities may 
receive your sales message,—by your mere expressed 
command. 
As casually as you would press a button, you can create 
over-night a sales picture of strength and beauty; and 
multiplying it by millions, you can send it into every com- 
munity to which you can get your goods. 
And Poster Advertising means not alone the creation of 
the advertisement itself; it entails the service of an or- 
ganization. It is the product of a highly specialized system 
that has been built up by years of close study of every- 
thing from the question of artistic excellence to the loca- 
tion and right making of poster boards. 
At your direction, this system brings into being a great 
selling representation of your product, created by the 
master craftsmen in commercial art, and the unit cost, 
distributed over millions of posters, is trivial. 
More quickly than you would believe, there will be printed 
lithograph reproductions of the original, later to be posted 
on standardized poster boards, made on one pattern from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
At your discretion, they can be distributed to effect the 
amount of sales pressure desired, to sell with scientific 
accuracy a maximum amount of your goods where you 
want to sell them. 
Poster Advertising is a medium of infinite power and in- 
finite flexibility. 
It moves the hearts and the minds of the millions; and it 
brings results that can be counted before they hatch. 


A mere word brings it about. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 


Bester Advertising in the United States and Canada 
& West Ou Street New York. City 
Bessemer Building Pitishurgh -Pa 


Offices in 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Canadian Representative — The Wadsworth-Nathanson Co., Toronto, Canada 
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Wear the Rotary Emblem 


Enjoy the Distinction of Being a Rotarian 
Going to Salt Lake? then you MUST have an EMBLEM 





Midget 


No. 72 10K $1.75 Each No. 73 10K $1.25 Each 


No. 71 10K $2.00 Each 
14K $2.25 Each 


14K $2.50 Each 


ACTUAL SIZES. ENAMELED ROTARY PURPLE BLUE. 


We manufacture a full line of Rotary Emblems, 
including Lapel Buttons, Charms, Fobs, Cuff Buttons, 
Belt Buckles, Vest Pocket Knives, Rings, Brooches, Etc. 


Send for Our Catalogue of Rotary Jewelry 


THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY 


Greenwood Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
CLIFF MILLER, Prest., Rotarian 


If your Rotary Jeweler cannot serve you write us. 
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YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in the doings of 


BRITISH ROTARY CLUBS! 


You heard at Kansas City what your British Brothers are doing. 
Keep your knowledge up to date by reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of British Rotary 
Subscription Two Dollars a Year—Commencing Any Time 


Send your name and addressand two dollars to Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R.C., 
office 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. He will forward them. 





By placing your advertisement in “The Rotary Wheel,” you will appeal directly 
to 2500 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, retailers. 
You could not choose a better medium. Rates moderate. Obtainable from 
Frank R. Jennings (address as above) or direct from Thos. Stephenson, Sec’y 
British Association of Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 























“SAVE FOOD” 


Labels, Printed Cartons and Package 
Wrappers in Colors 
THE KEHM FIETSCH & MILLER CO. 
430 West Erie Street, Chicago 
E. R. Benedict—Rotarian 


A real, heart interest story of fish- 

















ing back in your boyhood days. Illus- 

trated by Briggs, the famous cartoonist. a 

Gives practical detailed methods, helps 

and hints on the angling sport of today. 

Shows full line of South Bend Quality TA 

Tackle. Tells the “how” of bait casting. 

DO IT NOW D IRECT 00:1 now 


Every sportsman and dealer should 


have it 
Write for it today. Sent FREE. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
10587 Colfax Ave., South Bend, Ind. 


J , Rate Ivar Hennings, President 


Self-Measuring. Blanks 
Fit Guar anteed. Samples on Request 


RUSSELL CO., 





J. B. Russell, Rotarian 
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the Birmingham Rotary Club was in the chair 
Andrew Home-Morton, President, B. A. R 
delivered the U. S. flag presented to Birmingh 
by New York Rotary. 





A successful community meeting was he! 
Dodge City, Kansas, under the auspices of 
Rotary club as a step in its campaign to cultivate 
better relations among the residents of the 

fo 


(R 





Charleston (West Virginia) Rotarians e 
proud of a very complimentary article about th 
club and about Rotary which appeared in a recent 
issue of The Charleston Gazette in the column 
devoted to the paper’s daily industrial surveys 

® 





Officials of the city administration were guests 
of the Rotary Club of Weston, West Virginia, at 
a luncheon to discuss civic problems and prepare 
for closer cooperation for the general good. 

® 

The High School basket ball team, which 
finisht second in the state contest, was enter- 
tained at a dinner by the Rotary Club of Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 





®) 





Fifty boys were guests of the Rotary Club of 
Dodge City, Kansas, at a dinner meeting, each 
boy coming with a Rotarian. The club decided 
to get solidly behind boy work in the community. 

® 





A very pleasant and happy dinner and theatre 
party was given by the Rotary Club of Chicago 
in honor of Will R. Neff who has been secretary 
of the club since 1913 and who retires at the 
expiration of this term. 

® 


The entire membership of the Rotary Club of 
Portland, Maine, were guests of the high school 
at a dinner cookt and served by the teachers 
and students of the home economics department. 


® 


A committee has been appointed by the Ro- 
tary Club of Bluefield, West Virginia, to con- 
sider the matter of getting behind a movement 
for a new hotel in the city. 

® 











A ‘“Made-in-Lancaster” exhibit was success- 
fully put on by the Rotary Club of Lancaster, 
Ohio, the funds obtained from it to be used 
for a swimming pool. 

®) 





Rotarians from LaFayette, Indiana, attended 
the installation of the Frankfort Rotary Club. 
® 


YS 





Rotarians of LaFayette, Indiana, have taken 
the iniative in the task of organizing teams and 
planning schedules for baseball games among the 
boys of that city. 

R) 


Kankakee Kogs is the title of a new club pub- 
lication started by the Rotary Club of Kankakee, 
Illinois. Kankakee also has a public welfare 
committee. 











® 


The Boy Scout movement, better fire protec- 
tion, freight traffic, truthful advertising, and the 
Victory Loan, were topics that made a very full 
program at a recent meeting of the Rotary Club 
of Charlotte, North Carolina. 

® 

While entertaining their ladies and visiting 

aviators at a meeting at the Country Club, Lex- 
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No. 12399—An E ffective 
Entrance or Hall Piece 


| LSENCIVE designs 
for inside and outside 

use are illustrated 

} our catalogue, Edition 36. 


A copy for reference pur- 
poses will facilitate your 
time in the selection of 
lighting fixtures. 





een ( SHADE MARA RADE MARKY E MARK 


mr ORAN & HASTING HASTING S| 


as 
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b of 
hool If interested in store or 


hers office lighting send for 
‘a | our “*“RAYMO” folder. 


rent MORAN & HASTINGS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


16 and 18 W. Washington St. 
€SS- CHICAGO, U.S.A. 









































| Cable Address—Moras. Chicago 
Franz Brzeczkowski, President 
Rotarian. 
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, ington (Kentucky) Rotarians were called to fight 
| a fire in a house across the road. 
| the expense, they recommend it as a fine stunt 
| for a ladies’ night. 


Aside from 
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Thirty-five representative farmers of Marion 
County were the invited guests of the Rotary 
Club of Jndianapolis at a recent luncheon meet- 
ing, the purpose of which was to get the farmers 
better acquainted with the spirit of Rotary and 
to work with Rotarians for the betterment 
rural life. 


Another Indiana Rotary club has taken the 
initiative in the movement to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding between the farmers and busi- 
ness men of the city. The Rotary Club of Fort 
Wayne invited 100 farmers to attend a Rotary 
meeting, the names of the guests being secured 
thru the cooperation of the county agent 


enon * 


A public park as a memorial to the World War 
soldiers from Pine Bluff, Arkansas, will be the 
contribution of the Rotary club of that city. 
The club expects to assume responsibility for se- 
curing the funds necessary for the establishment 
of the park. 

Each member of the Rotary Club of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, pledged himself to raise $20 
to secure the $2,000 budget for carry on Boy 
Scout work in that city during 1919. 

®. 


Charleston (W. Va.) Rotarians conducted a 
symposium on up-to-date inventions which re- 
vealed many interesting facts. 
® 








Rotarians of Elmira, New York, entertained 
the Kiwanians at a noon luncheon at which 
Rotarian Beers revealed the inside of the news- 
paper game. In the midst of the luncheon, news- 
boys broke in with a special Rotary issue of The 
Star-Gazette. 


—— 


Brimful of Choice Reading 


The last RorartAn is brimful of choice reading. 
If every man would read his magazine from 
month to month, educational programs would 
hardly be necessary, and at the same time such 
programs could be rendered by any of the mem- 
bership without previous preparation—Amarillo, 
Texas, “Wheels.” 


fo 
—_—_)—___ 


Casper (Wyoming) Club Organized 


On March 12, 1919, a Rotary club was or- 
ganized by the leading business and professional 
men of Casper, Wyoming, under the supervision 
of District Governor McFarland. The presi- 





dent of the new club is J. T. Gratiot, and the 
secretary is L. F. McMahon. 


@Q— 
Milton (Pa.) Club Organized 


The Sunbury (Pa.) Rotarians, at their dinner 
meeting of March 18th, entertained a group of 
twenty-five business men from Milton, Pa. The 
guests went home filled with enthusiasm for the 
establishment of a Rotary club in their city. 
The beginning of interest in Rotary at Milton 
dates back to more than a year ago. After con- 
siderable good work on the part of District 








Governor Fry and Special Representative Chas. 
M. Clement of Sunbury, as well as Wm. God- FOUN TAIN DER 
charles, chairman of the organizing committee, | 
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It works for you but feeds itself A 


The Fountain 
Pen That’s 
Safety-Sealed 


Business men like 
a dependable pen 
—one that’s al- 
ways ready for 
service, never leaks, 
requires minimum 
attention. 


The Parker is tha 
kind. It's Safety- 


Sealed—no fussy, 
awkward contrap- 
tions on the bar- 
rel, no holes or 
projections where 
ink can leak out to 
stain hands or 
clothes. Easily, 
quickly filled. 
Injury to self- 
filling mechan- 
ism changes it 
automatically 
tc a non-self- 
filler—no inter- 
ruption in serv- 
ice. New 
Parker 
Clip ap- 
peals tomen 
holds top 
of pen level 
with top of 
pocket. 


Aut Ay 


Pen 
Made 
by a 
Rotarian 


for 


New 
Parker 

Washer 
Clip 


Rotarians 


—a fountain pen built 
for service. Parker 
catalog shows the 
complete line of many 
styles and sizes. Let us 
send you a copy. 


Parker Pen Co. 
342 Mill St., JANESVILLE, WIS. 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE: 
Singer Bldg., Lower Broadway 





( SAFETY-SEALED ) 
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Have Your Eyes Examined 


If glasses are needed ask for 


SAur-on 


EYEC-SSES AND SPECZALIES 





Made 


styles, they are 


in many attractive 


Comfortable 
Efficient 


Fashionable 


In any style of Shur-on, with 
or without Shelltex Rims, you 
always get 


Quality Beyond Question 


at no greater cost. 


Because it is decidedly to your 
advantage to get Shur-ons, 
look for the name stamped in 
the bridge of each mounting. 
It is there to protect you and 
optical dealers who want to 
serve your best interests. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 0f Shur-on Optical Products 


‘stablished 1864 Rochester, N. Y. 
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Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 


ARE SUPERIOR 


Produce distinctive letters; wear longer; more econom- 
ical. Well not fill the type or dry out. Guaranteed to 
please or money back You save by buying direct. 
Supplied for all makes of Typewriters and Adding 
Machines; light, medium or heavy inked; any color 
desired Price, 12 for $5.00; 6 for $2.75; 3 for $1.50, 
prepaid anywhere in United States. If foreign, add 
postage and tariff 


BOOKLET FREE 


Send 3c stamp for interesting 20-page booklet—“Better 
ark cage Results,” or send 54c, stamps or 

hecks not accepted for less than $1.50), 
name and model number of your typewriter, and color 
of ribbon used, and we will send you prepaid a ribbon 
and the booklet Write today—address 


Department 151 


THE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas | 





James E. Morrison Co. 


Efficiency Engineers 


Shop Organization 
Factory Production 
and 
Manufacturing Cost 


1162 Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


Jamee J. Martindale, V. P., Rotarian 
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the permanent organization of the club was ac- | 


complisht on April 1, 1919, with officers as fol- 
lows President, W. Walter Wil 
Frederick V. Follmer 


son, 


———_———-R 


Norman (Qkla.) Club Organized 


months ago Rotarian Leonard Bailey 
Okla., at the 


Several 


of Oklahoma City visited Norman, 


request of Governor Martin and made the pre- 
liminary investigations as to the organization of 
1 Rotary club in that city. He held a meeting 
with fifteen leading citizens. Later R. V. Down- 
ing was appointed chairman of the organizing 
committee. The permanent organization of the 


1919. The offi- 
Downing; 


club was completed on April 14, 
are: President, Ralph V. 
Theo, H. Aszman. 


cers secre- 
tary 
@— 


Raton (N. M.) Club Organized 


After conferring with District 
Farland, President A. L. Branson, 
\. L. Dain and Secretary F. J. Helwig of the 
Rotary Club of Trinidad, Colo., made a trip 
to Raton, N. M., which resulted in the selection 
of the organizing committee and charter mem- 
bership of the proposed club. A few days later, 


Governor Mc- 
Vice-President 





April 12th, 1919, the club was permanently or- 
ganized. The officers are: President, Rev. E. 
J. Carson; secretary, K. D. Bower. 

® 


Washington (Ind.) Club Organized 

The preliminary organization work at Wash- 
ington, Ind., was accomplisht principally thru 
the personal efforts of District Governor Dyer 
and Ben Allen of Washington, who acted as 
chairman of the organizing committee. The or- 
ganization meeting on March 6th was attended 
by Governor Dyer and delegations from neigh- 
boring Rotary clubs. The receipt of many tele- 
and letters of congratulation from other 


grams 
Rotary clubs in the state added to the en- 
thusiasm of the occasion. The officers of the 
club are: President, Ben Allen; secretary, Chas. 


\. Kidwell 
stcslalit i acta 
Recently Affiliated Clubs 





The following clubs have been affiliated since 
the last issue of THE ROTARIAN was publisht: 
Clubs No. 
Gomer; Pagan oe... 2a. eae ee 459 
BCRONT i KON ks ic sida ea ae ince 460 
PWMNNNNG TNs Ee o64-~ . oo 0 <aweenng paula 461 
Vente: So85i 16 poet ss 4. eal ace Sale 462 
th SE | ee ei, pe EEE ey 463 
RSE AO 53 = coo. 3. shasinitios a wae 464 
RAMEE oS BN We ia 2 in-season 465 
Beaver Pas Bcc ss wis « Wd igi ee 466 
ARCRONE, Diblel  0s 9 ass Os 5.5 ne eho ae 
SG Clik) AARC WWE ce ys ad nea Bh tees 468 
Wild West Exhibition 
Plans are being workt out for a big and 


glorious Wild West Exhibition in Thermopolis, 
Wyoming, June 26, 27 and 28. The occasion is 
expected to be a memorable one, as Wyoming 
is the last stand for the Wild and Wooly West, 
which vanishes altogether on July first. 
® 

Some One Has Said 

cities we find that the Chamber of 
is the House of Representatives and 
Club is the Senate, of the business 





In most 
Commerce 
the Rotary 
community. 
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Neither Toy or Experiment 


APPROVED and USED by U.S. 
WAR DEPT. 


Standard machine weighing 11% Ibs., un- 
breakable one-piece aluminum frame, 
universal keyboard, 90 characters. 

Possesses every essenti'! feature of larger, 
heavier, more costly typewriters. Three- 
unit machine; base, carriage and action. 
Many troublesome parts eliminated. 

The machine for both office and home 
Does the work of any typewriter, regard- 
less of cost. 

$50, including carrying case. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 





Molle Typewriter 




















MAKE YOUR BUSINESS 
SAFE FOR SUCCESS! 


The time is now to establish in 
business those things that create 
efficiency, promote confidence 
and are economical. 


EGRY REGISTER 
SYSTEMS 


commend themselves to your favorable 
consideration, as being entirely in 
accord with the needsof business and 
the code of success 


ox" meatier 

mpany 

(Mf. C. Stern (Rotarian) Pres. 
and Gen. Mgr.) 


Dayton, Ohio 


Let the name EGRY be associated 
with your every thought of 
BETTER BUSINESS 














Get Ready for Salt Lake City 
Convention with Badges and Flags 


We are making a special Official Rotary Flag 
for decorative purposes. 
12x18 in., mounted — = e SRM0 per doz. 
18x24 in., 4.00 





GEO. LAUTERER 60, 2 W. Madison St, CHICAGO 
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Open Forum 
Continued from page 291) 


f page 145 same issue, this perfectly sym- 
al emblem may be (I have no available 

d description) described as follows: 
\ perfectly plain mave or Aub in which eight 
kes of equal size are inserted, two being at 
ingles and perpendicular to two horizontal 
‘s, two spokes above the horizontals and two 
w, these set at angles of forty-five degrees, 


» equally the spaces between the perpen- | 
urs and horizontals and thus divide the open | 


in the wheel into ezgkt equal equilateral 
riangular parts with the bases curved to corre- 
nd to the curvature of the fellies. The fel- 
ircle is a perfectly plain and narrow band, 
hout ornament or lettering; outside of this is 
hroad rim on which appears the title, “Ro- 
\RY,” above and “INTERNATIONAL” below 
entral horizontal spokes. Surrounding this 
tire band of the same width as the fellies 
ind; inserted in this are nineteen protuberances 
gs of equal size and at equal distances apart 
nd leaving thus nineteen equal open segments 
he periphery; the initial cog is directly op- 
posite the upper perpendicular spoke and each 
cog is truncated in outline with the end of a 
straight line. 


Many Variations 


Using this standard, let us compare therewith 
me of the variations noticed in the few repre- 
entations of the emblem that I have observed 
lar. 

The Nave or Hub:—There is shown no uni- 
formity as to size or as to relative proportion 
of this to the size of the entire wheel depicted; in 
some there is an attempt at embellishment with 
an ornate minute inner wheel (Camden). 


The Spokes:—The flags there exhibited showed 
a wide difference in the conceptions of these by 
the artist producers—a difference in length and 
width, and'in some a deviation from “the straight 
and narrow path” was shown by the wavy out- 
lines. The program of the conference contained 
two imprints on the cover—that on the front 
containing the eight spokes, rather stubby but 
in proper position, that on the back, however, 
contained ten spokes and while two of these were 
in a horizontal position, the upright or perpen- 
dicular were lacking. (Is it not a bad position 
for Rotary to slant in any way whatever?) An 
advertising booklet distributed at this Harrisburg 
conference had on the cover an imprint of the 
Rotary emblem on the dome of the capitol build- 
ing, in which not a single spoke was either 
horizontal or perpendicular! In the design used 
by the Camden club, the spokes are greatly 
shortened because of the introduction of an in- 
ner, broad circle around the hub on which is 
inscribed the motto of that club. (This raises 
some other questions—should the individual clubs 
be encouraged to adopt their own individual 
mottos? If so, should they be embellisht on the 
emblem? And if so, what would be the most 
appropriate part of the emblem for such an in- 
scription?) 

The Fellies Circle:—In some this is a distinct 
band; in others only a faint line or even absent 
entirely, as in the imprint on the back of Harris- 
burg program. 

’'he Broad Rim:—Here we also note a markt 
variation in the width and style of printing; in 
some solid color; in others simply a band in 
outline with marginal lines. On this broad band 
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Smart Clothes 
The constant striving for an ideal 
—an ideal that admits no com- 
promise --- finds ample reward in 


the number and inthe high type 





of men who show their appreciation 
of that ideal as expressed in Stein- 
Bloch Smart Clothes. 


Tue Ste1n-Biocn Co. 
MAIN OFFICES AND SHOPS AT 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORE 
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Rotarians Appreciate A 
New Delight in Shaving 


shaving soap it is the 
ind it never softens 
made it possible to 
produced a whale 


When you use an ordinary 
water that softens the beard, 
the beard ufficiently. Fred has 


have and smile, because he ha 


Fred Scarff’s 
Shaving 


Cream 
It softens the beard so 
quickly and so thoroughly 
iat shaving has become 
easy shoving’’—no more 
yanki off hair or face 
cutting Your razor will 
slide and leave your face 
AN closely shaven and delight 
\S ] fully smooth. You're lia 
a —— / yle to say your razor 1s 
AS. extra sharp “this morning,” 
Prepared only & but it’s Fred Scarff’s 
} ne Fred W.ScarffC Shaving Cream doing the 
— ‘ work just the same. 
7 
If your druggist does not 
happen to have it, send re- 
mittance to us direct and 
it will be mailed to you 
postpaid Sold at good 
drug stores at 35 cents a 





large size tube. 


ERR Ire 
The Fred W. Scarff Co. 


Chicago, III. 


me in Salt Lake City in June. 


350 N. Clark St. 
Meet 











That Trip 


To the wonderful West 
and the Salt Sea—Plan 
it to take in Billings, a 
metropolitan island in 


An Ocean of Wheat 


Eastern Montana is the most 
rapidly growing country in 
\merica. Billings is the next 
great city of the Northwest 
and— 


The Gateway to 
Yellowstone Park 
Finest of hotel accommoda- 
tions—Write or wire Secre- 
tary of Rotary Club for 
reservations. 


See Billings 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELP, Gen. Mer., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:19 
Vissting Rotarians W elcome 























Denver, Colorado 


Savoy Hotel 


M. L. Mowry Daten 


anager 
Rotary Club Luncheon held here Thursdays, 12:15. 
Visiting Rotarians will please make themselves known 
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|or rim it appears that the clubs have generally 
| placed their titles and again without any evident 


attempt at umformity. 

The Tire Band:—In some there is shown an 
effort to copy the standard; in others this is re- 
duced to a mere line; and in one (Harrisburg) 


| it is lost entirely. 








How Many Cogs? 

Cogs:—Here again one notes markt discrepan- 
cies and very decided deviations from the ac- 
cepted standard. The initial cog rarely starts 
from the top, in line with the upper perpendicular 
spoke; the truncated outline is at times varied; 
and in the Camden design the soul of the artist 
seeking for lines beautiful has given a distinct 
curvature even to the apices. Moreover, the 
number of cogs shown vary. Lancaster needs 
twenty, Camden but sixteen, while Harrisburg 
on its face of the capitol dome has sixteen and 
on the back of the program cover it has lost all. 

Rotary is a world power whose influence is 
going to rapidly be felt in every part of the 
civilized earth and as a moving force for world 
betterment. There should be no uncertainty as 
to the emblem that represents Rotary either 
internationally or locally. With the ever in- 
creasing power and influence that we believe will 
come to this organization, there must be a corre- 
sponding increase in the seriousness of our 
service dignity, in its truest meaning, if we so will. 

The emblem that designates Rotary should be 
distinct, exact, accurately described and uni- 
formly adopted and as immutable as the prin- 
ciples on which Rotary is founded. 

—George M. Beringer, Rotary Club of Camden, 
N. J. 

Official Description 


In the September, 1912, issue of THE ROTARIAN 


| is publisht the report of the Committee on 


Emblems and Colors and the following excerpt 
of that report gives the description of the Rotary 
emblem: 

“The emblem consists of the basic principle 
of a wheel with gears cut on the outer edge and 
the spokes separated sufficiently to allow of space 


| to show the enamel, thereby properly defining 





the spokes. The spokes are to be so designed as 
to indicate strength; the objects of the gears, or 
cogs, being two-fold: First, to relieve the plain- 
ness of the design, and second, to symbolize 
power; the outer rim of the design between the 
gears and the spokes is to be of sufficient width to 
allow the (following) inscription.” 

This report was adopted by the International 
Convention at Duluth in 1912, but no legislation 
has been enacted by an International Conven- 
tion describing the construction of the emblem 
in greater detail, nor has any ruling to this effect 
been made by the International Directors. The 
Rotary official colors—gold and blue—are used 
in connection with the emblem, but again there 
is no fixt rule regarding their use. The fact that 
there can be variations in the design and yet all 
the variations comply with the general terms of 
the official description, suggests that Rotarian 
Beringer may have rendered Rotary a great 
service by calling attention to the need for ar 
official standardized method of depicting the 
emblem. 


Rotary Spirit in Poland 


Major H. W. Taylor, former optician member 
of the Rotary Club of Mobile, Alabama, has 
been overseas with the American Red Cross for 
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handle their clubs. 


probably to you. 


pulling and slicing. 


—too long te tell here. 
tion if you will put this club 


You'll feel comfortable. 


Ask your “pro” or dealer. 





OTICE your “‘pro” and the par golfers at 

your course — how comfortably they tak: 

their stance, how easily they seem t 
Their clubs are old friends—are hung just right 
and weighted just right for their particular needs. 
Burke is making a new club that will give that 
comfortable feeling to 90% of the golfers—ver, 


This new club, the VICTORY, is weighted correctly, swings 
well and is exceptionally accurate. 


The technical description of the VICTORY is a long story 


ut you won't n 


Made in driver, brassie, spoon, wood cleek and putter. 


THE BURKE GOLF COMPANY, NEWARK, OHIO 


Maker of golf bags and Grand Prize, Taylor 
and Varden Clubs. Handsome catalog free. 


JURKE 


Victory 


“a comfortable 


Golf Club”’ 





t practically eliminates 


any rp. 
in your hands and swing it 





COL} 

























When You 
Order Your 
Next Suit— 


insist that it is inter- 
lined with ABSOLUTE 
Hair Cloth. The illus- 
tration shows a coat 
over two years old, note 
the smooth, soft rol! ef- 
fect of the collar and 
front. Then too—you’ll 
not be annoyed with 
“needle pricks’’ in the 
arm pits for in 


ABSOLUTE 
Hair Cloth 
“The Hair Can’t Work Out” 


GEO. S. COX & BRO. 
Inc. 


Sole Makers of 


ABSOLUTE 
Hair Cloth 
Cambria and Ormes Street 

PHILADELPHIA 








Spokane, Wash. 


Visiting 





Davenport Hotel 


L. M. DAVENPORT, Rotarian 
Rotary Club Lundheons held here Thursdays, 12:00. 
isiting Rotarians Welcome 











THE KERCHER BATHS 


Rotarians, when you come to Chicago 
| don't fail to visit 


THE KERCHER BATHS 
S. E. COR. CONGRESS AND WABASH 
George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec’y 


Best Baths in Chicago 


Established 40 Years 











June, 19 
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time. He was prominent in keeping up the 
1 Rotary Club in Paris, where he was sta- 
1. He is now in Poland, as the American 
Cross Deputy Commissioner for that coun- 


ind the following letter from him was writ- 


from Warsaw: 
YE found the conditions here indescrib- 
\“\ able—suffering on every side, hundreds of 
usands of people actually starving, as many 
» without sufficient clothing to keep them 
m, terrible epidemics of spotted typhus, ty- 
id, and smallpox, and with the lack of food 
eep up the physical resistance, of course, the 
tality rate is enormous. I wish I had the 
to go more into the details of conditions 
» tonight, but I will try to write a longer 
‘er in the near future. 
have just accepted, for the American Red 
ss Commission for Poland, the responsibility 
organizing and directing the general relief 
‘+; on the Eastern Front, a territory covering 
ut fifteen thousand square miles, and in the 
idling of which we will have the cooperation 
the Minister of Public Health, the Minister 
War, the Surgeon General, the Minister of 
Provisional Relief (which includes the distribu- 


1 of food and clothing) and the Polish Red | 


We will have at our disposal two complete 
sanitary trains, one general staff train, two freight 
trains for movement of supplies, automobiles, 
amions, camionettes, and ambulances, field 

tchens and sanitary units, all of which have 

st become available. Our little corps of twenty- 
six American Red Cross field workers will be 
supplemented by several hundred Polish doctors, 
irses, and sanitary aids. 

The Commissioner, Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey, 

in Paris arranging for additional funds and 
supplies, and as we are just beginning to work 

t the general organization plans tonight, and 
expect to leave here with the first detachment 

about one hundred people and several train- 
loads of goods within the next four or five days, 
you will realize that I am pretty busy. As soon 
s Colonel Bailey returns, I expect to leave for 
the front, to assume the direction of the work in 
the active field of operation. 


In the territory that we are attempting to re- 
lieve there is a poorly equipt Polish army hold- 
ing at bay three times its numbers of bolsheviki; 
practically all of the civil population are refugees; 
over ten per cent of them are now down with 

spotted typhus, besides a serious epidemic of 

both typhoid and smallpox, with absolutely no 
segregation, and starving. 

I don’t know just what we will be able to do 
there, but we are going after it with our sleeves 
rolled up. Every member of our little American 
Red Cross personnel here is simply great. They 
are just chafing at the bit to get at the work, 
absolutely ignoring the danger of infection and 
the months of hard work that lie ahead of them. 
They are all darn good Rotarians, every one of 
them, and I am going to suggest their names 
for some kind of membership in the organization 
when I get home, for “service” is certainly their 
first name. 

“He Prorirs Most Wuo Serves Best”’—I 
ilways though that was a darn good motto, but 
I never realized so fully its significance until I 
became associated with, and had an opportunity 
to study, the cheerful, determined faces of this 
little bunch of Red Cross workers, who, in their 
every-day lives, are so clearly demonstrating, to 
themselves and to those with whom they are as- 
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A beautiful design for a Church window to be executed in painted 
Antique glass. 


If you are contemplating placing a Memorial window in your church 
in honor of your departed loved ones or those who gave their lives 
in the service of their country write your requirements to Rotarian 


Henry Keck, 216 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. | stating size and 


shape of windows, also what subject would be most desirable. 


We will make special designs incorporating in them any ideas you may have 
which will work up into an artistic design, this without extra charge. 


NEBC ENVElOPeS 2proneBErKOWItZ 
wER Haag mes ee a erkowitz 


Envelope 
i elaal *l-labaZ 
KANSAS CITY, MD. 


| as 
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[ PROTECTS YOUR STATIONERY — SAVES TIME. 


THE ONLY ALL STEEL STATIONERY FILE 








THE TORCH PRESS | 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Fine Book and Catalogue 
Printing 


Correspondence Solicited. 








Fits in the desk drawer or separate with metal cover. Holds en- 
velopes long and short, 
legal and letter, car- 
bon and cony, 
stamp box also 
movable and 
adjustable trays. 
Write for Catalog. 

























CURRIER McCORD CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The policies of THE 
TRAVELERS repre- 
sent the highest 
standard of excel- 
lence in insurance. 


The TRAVELERS 


Good to Insure In! Good to Represent 





Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 


Monthly Incomes 
Burglary 


Life Insurance 

Automobile 

Employers’ Liability Workmen’s Compensation Group Insurance 

Steam Boiler, Elevator Mercantile Safe Payroll Hold-up 
General and Public Liability and other lines 





Moral: Insure in The Travelers 
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Q 
Dress 


Business 


| | Start with your 


Letter-Head 


| have it engraved 


CARL E. NORD 


GENERAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 


FOR 


G. MORETTI 


AMERICAN SCULPTOR 





JAS. H. MATTHEWS CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Commercial Bronze Signs 


Wedding Invitations 
At Home and Church Cards 
Business Cards and 


MEMORIALS Announcements 


HONOR ROLLS | ||| pg -cseueer sees 








BRONZE TABLETS | Personal and Business 
ADDRESS CENTURY ENGRAVING 


| and EMBOSSING CO. 
19S. Wells St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


W.G. Marneng Fone Julius Biel, 


ROTARIAN CARL E. NORD 


305 Metropolitan Building 
SIOUX CITY IOWA 





otearian. ec. and Treas 
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Last Call to Rotary’s Greatest Convention 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE CATALOGS 


eo San 


ZS. 


ZY’ PERRY & ELLIOTT CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. LYNN, MASS. 
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| sociated, the contentment and happiness « 








from unselfish service. 
® 

Rotarian Idealism 
66 E are eager for improvement 

in morals, tho . . . our idea . 
provement chiefly consists in . . . forcing : 
people to be as good as ourselves!”—Mi 1 
Liberty. 

There are Americans who have this idea . 
provement in morals; there are even some w} 
think that this idea represents the Rotary spirit 
there are, alas, Rotarians who do not u 
stand Rotary. 

A New York correspondent writes me: 





“T enclose a clipping E. sent me son 
time ago—a lecture by an American pars 
giving a lot of misinformation about tl 
prohibition sentiment in this country. If | 
believed what he said I should regard R 
tarians as a mischievous crew; but I dor 
doubt he is romancing.” 

The clipping is from a Dublin (Ireland) paper 
and reports an address by “the Rev. Evans E 
Worthley of Nebraska, U. S. A., head of the 
American Y. M. C. A. in Ireland,” delivered t; 
the Dublin Rotary Club. The lecturer said 
“That he was personally acquainted with two- 
thirds of the Rotarians in his native city.” Hi 
discoursed on “American Idealism” of which hi 


to the Constitution the best example and he said 
that “men of the Rotary and other similiar or- 
ganizations in America were more responsible 
for the position America had taken in this mat 
ter than any other group of men.” 

At first sight it might appear that the R« 
Evans E. Worthley of Nebraska, U. S. A., | 
made an assertion without any foundation what 
soever; but in “The Weekly Letter” of March 10 
1919, from the International Secretary there is 
a remarkable report of the conference of the 
Sixteenth District at Omaha, February 17-18 
1919. One item of this report reads as follows 


= 


“ELIMINATION OF CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 

—A resolution was presented to the con- 

ference recommending that cigarette adver- 

tising be eliminated from the columns of 

Tue Rorartan.” 

Perhaps the Rev. Evans E. Worthley of Ne- 
braska, U. S. A., is personally acquainted with 
two-thirds of a Rotary Club in the Sixteenth Dis- 
trict which thinks cigarette smoking wrong and 
whose slogan is inspired by Mark Twain’s charac- 
ter, Pudden’ head Wilson, “To do right is noble, 
to teach others to do right is still nobler—and 
less trouble.” 

That may be American Idealism as the Rev. # 
Evans E. Worthley of Nebraska, U. S. A., sees 
it. It is a lamentable truth that this is the 0 
Idealism of many Americans. It may be the 
Idealism of two-thirds of a Rotary Club in a 
Nebraskan city. But surely it is not Rotarian 
Idealism. 

—Francis A. J. FitzGerald, Rotary Club of 
Niagara Falls. 


an 
® 


Education and Schools 

HE most appreciated journal that comes 
to my office is THe Rorartan. At the 
same time it is the most ideal and practical. In 
the April issue I was particularly taken with the 

articles by David Felmley, and S. A. Schwan. 
David Felmley points out the real trouble with 
the public school system of America when he 
states: “The schools can never be better than 
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ichers make them, and the level of pro- 
equipment in the teachers depends upon 
ity of the institution in which they are 


rtunately there has been a great shortage 
hers which has greatly complicated the 
of getting efficient ones. And yet, the 
has been with the teaching pro- 
of that body are im- 
girls without a sense of responsibility, 
any sense of professional pride. They go 
work not with the idea of making it a 
on to take pride in, but as a 

ntil the marriage license arrives 
Felmley says there are 100,000 
r than nineteen years. The great need 
country is not so much more teachers 
tter ones. It is not so much more schools 
tter. A teacher for every group of allied 
s will come near solving the teacher short- 
nd raising the standard of the schools. No 
teacher can handle all the many and varied sub- 
taught in the average grade school and do 
all justice. Larger grade schools centrally 
|, divided into departments each presided 
yy a specialist, will give us far better facili- 

ties for teaching, than we have now. 


mainly 
itself. Too many 


waiting 


teachers 


lhe better teachers will come thru a standard 
salaries based upon ability and not upon the 
lingness to teach. These better trained men 
women who recognize their vocation as a 
profession and not a mere temporary job will be 
better able to meet the problems of their work 
will, with greater efficiency, be able to so 
the demands that we will hear little of 
teacher shortage. This has been proven in many 
the smaller colleges. 

| am a graduate of the Chicago College of 
Naprapathy, a very small institution, but due to 
the splendid system of grouping of studies an 
ncreast enrollment, additional studies ana 
broader scope of instruction did not increase the 
teaching staff. Dr. Oakley Smith, recently made 
the statement that the solving of the teacher 
problem in our graded schools, high schools and 
maller colleges will come in somewhat the same 

thru specialization solely. 

We have made a fetish of education. We try 
everything and accomplish nothing. America is 
the original blunder nation of the world, im- 
practical, improvident. And our loosely organ- 
ized system of education is the greatest monu- 
ment to our blunder-ability. In spite of it all we 
possess the world’s most wonderful public school 
system, yet one needing vast improvement. 

Rotary should make a thoro survey of the 
educational system of its town and cooperate 
with the school toward making it of the highest 
efficiency and aid in awakening the public to the 
great need of an enlarged and more thoro pro- 
gram 

May David write us again. 

Harry Walter Harmer, D. N., Rotary Club 
of Burlington, Iowa. 
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Enthusiam for Rotarians 


N 048 WEBSTER defines enthusiasm as fol- 
A lows: Heat of imagination; violent passion 
o! the mind, in pursuit of some object, inspiring 
extravagant hope and confidence of success. 
That definition sounds good because we all 
know it takes an abundant supply of enthusiasm 
to reach a high mark of accomplishment. Pick 
out the best and biggest men in any organization 
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who insists 
count of itself— 
standard. Particularly 
motor trucks. 


It sells on performance. Not 
it the purpose to make a 
serve for years. The truck 
pearance that is an apprecial 


have the p 
throughout 
original high 
We will be glad to have 


that are responsible for 
There 


its entire existence of 
quality standard. 


an opport 


cost. 


Chicago 





a 





Investigate 
wil H the shrewd business man of today—the man 


upon every dollar giving a good ac- 
the “Show 
does this apply in buying 


The International Motor Truck is a 
part is made 


le 


high-grade machine that will last and 
has a staunch, trim, clean-cut ap- 
asset to any business house 


INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


riceless advantage of being 
nee 


ul 


its long life, 

is a style and size to meet 

We know we can meet your particular needs. Write us at the 
Motor Truck Department 

INTERNATIONAL veognsiasaa COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorp 


rl 


manufactured by an organization that 
urly a century has never lowered it 
ity to show the features of this truck 


Me” 


test is an accepted 


“Show You” proposition 
that hasn’t behind 


consistent and low 


pract ically ever 


Service operating 
‘ a } 
nauling requiremen 


address belo a 


-d) U.S.A. 








| Lexington, Ky. 


Hotel Phoenix 


OHN G. CRAMER, Sec., R: 


Rotary Club Headquarters. Luncheon Thur 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 


ys, 12:30 





Newport News, Va. 


Hotel Warwick 


“JERRY” DERR, Manager, Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 














Write the Words for a Song. OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 


We write music and guarantee pub- 
lisher’s acceptance. Submit poems 
on patriotism, love or any subject. 


CHESTER MUSIC COMPANY 
920 So. Michigan Ave., Room 308, CHICAGO 
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| 222 W. MADISON ST. 


Our Specialty—Service, U.S., and 
Allied Flags—All Sizes. Spe- 
cial prices on application. 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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and you have men whose enthusiasm in 
work is written all over them—teliows w! 
constantly inspired with extravagant hop 
conhdence of success. 

Different men employ their enthusiasm 
ferent ways. 

There is the fellow who approaches his p 
with animated enthusiasm which radiat 
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Hotels Statler 





oe 
BUFFALO DETROIT atmosphere and commands the situation from the 
psec Bos ever pstggp na happen start—brushing aside all obstacles thru pleasi 
CLEVELAND S77. LOUTS personality, force and good humor, withou a 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths ating a feeling that he is trying to rush things 


over others “rough-shod.”’ 

Then there’s the other extreme who has a quiet. 
dignified bearing and gains attention thru de1iber- 
ate, matter-of-fact logic—then waxes warm with 
deep and sincere enthusiasm as he progresses ip 
his work. 

Both types are successful, yet there are many | 
others who make big records and exercise 
enthusiasm in various ways. : 

Enthusiasm is the great motive power of suc- 
cess. Every successful man can thank enthusiasm 
for a big share of his progress, regardless oj his 
method of employing it. 

The most valuable and lasting enthusiasm is 
that which you work up yourself—self-generated 
enthusiasm is not easily blighted’ and has the | 
“come back” in the face of defeat. 

— — —— Enthusiasm is not a gift or talent bestowed by 
nature upon a selected few— it belongs to all » 
will use it and is plentiful enough so that you can 


EFRIGER ATORS help yourself to a bountiful supply without any 
formalities. 


OF THE BETTER KIND Keep your enthusiasm up to boiling point, hav: | 


Rotary Hotels 
Every room has private bath, circulating ice-water 
and other unusual conveniences. Morning paper 
delivered free to every bedroom. Club breakfasts. 


otel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
The Largest Hotel in the World 


2200 Rooms 2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


Roy Carruthers, Resident Manager 
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the true Rotary spirit of service uppermost in 
Of every kind for your mind, skim off the slag of anxiety at al 
every purpose--- times and there will be no defeat. 


—Rotary Felloe, Highland Park, Mich 
|| Hotels, Public Institutions, ® 
Hospitals, Government 








An Unpardonable Sin 


To Educate your Children in a town— 





| And put ABSOLUTELY NOTHING 


“CUESTA-REY” ia Jobbers Wanted INTO Itt | 


CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS | 
MADE IN BOND Have You 
“‘Discovered”’ 


of the 
VUL-COT>? 


= yy | | Work, etc. To live in it— | 
ie To make a living OFF OF ae 

ROTARY CONSTRUCTION an — | | 
ioe Hh | P To Get Everything you possibly can— 
| | || “Built above the Standard”’ OUT OF IT— 
| 











WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


Northey 
Mig.Co. 


Finest Imported Cuban Tobacco _ ||| 




















Sold by all best dealers. Hl “ : 
i} | TRurproducts WATERLOO, IOWA ae . 
| ‘Sua ane | VUL-COT Fibre, for both m: 
1H] TAMPA, FLORIDA 1} For Attention Fred Northey (R) chanical and heticica} urpose S 
{tL as | are being used by manufacture: 
_ because they improve thei 





LAST CALL FOR SALT LAKE CITY CONVENTION 5 


> reese ped, threaded, drilled, stampe: 


sawed 7 peyton ne easily ar 
THE BEST TAPS accurately as metal. 
IN THE WORLD 


VUL-COT Fibre is sold i 
are made in Toledo 














PRECISION 


sheets, rods and tubes or m 
chined to your specifications. 
And don’t forget VUL-COT Was 


Baskets, guaranteed five years not 
splinter, dent or cave in. a 





Write for information and samples re 
VUL-COT Fibre. 
. American Vulcanized Fibre Co. & 
Toledo Tap & Die Co. 524 Equitable Building 
Wilmington Delaware 


Toledo, Ohio 


R, L. BLLERY, President, Rotarian VUL-COT Fibre : 
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The Story of Simplified Spelling 


(Continued from page 308) Darwin; Alexander J. Ellis, president of the corrections of English spellings aproi by the 
Philological Society (London); J. H. Gladstone 





hilological Soc lety 


members of the convention organized as | 






































lling Reform Association; annual and | Sienust and author of “Spelling Reform” (1878) ; The American Philological Association took 
‘i rly meetings wer held, the membership was | John Lubbock; J. A. H. ~— ‘a gta int action with the Philological Society on the 
he : : : ford Encglis ictionarv: Isaac Pitman al- ae ee PenesB oe eg in 1222 n the 
a increast, a Bulletin was issued, addresses | Oxford English Dictionary; 4saac Pitman, W umendment of English spelling in 1883, on the 
D ° . . > illia sk SS Angilo-Saxol : oad A inint rnlec wer nrinted in the 
) : ver made, articles wer written, and in these | ‘¢T arena Skeat, protessor O01 Anglo-: non isis of which 24 joint rules wer printed in the 
\ ae ther ways the members “set themselves to Cambridge, and author of the graye Etymolog Proceedings of the American Philological Asso- 
[e- ” ° “a ° ° ce tctinne ye > > & vst 2 A inent fik . “es ™ - 
es ce and concentrate dissatisfaction with the | ial panes: ape cepts —_ ; ation for that year 
ues “ ling » logist and editor of Old and Middle English texts : : 
yelling. af Te Se Coat ial ail 3 ). A. Adopts 12 Words 
: and Alfred Tennyson on its list of vice-presidents N. E, A. Adopts 12 
mK, - which included three former presidents of the [This movement, begun with so much enthu 
sapeaa Philological Society. siasm both in England and in America, was car 
Nn with n ye . . : 2O;/ “es radon i he T ~l States b the Snelling Re- 
> gical Society 1880. recommended id on in the United State y the Spelling R 
oes is Progress Made The Philological Society in 1880, recommended hae hiiie eae aasca aie ik teat 
< é oa | many changes in the spelling of English words rm Association for more than oV yes 
| ie r 9 | ‘ . ° ° . - . . 
: In the Teaching Profession | which wer printed in a pamflet entitled “Partial The National Education Association, in 1898 
tmiany [he National Education Association ap- 
e their ved the movement in 1898, and adopted 
simpler spellings for immediate use: — — ————— 
f suc. altho thru, thruout, thoro, thorofare, vs | a tae ied. HN sept 
‘alog, decalog, demagog, pedagog, pro- : 3 ean USC LOTE, choaateg 
cree: im, prolog. In 1916 it voted to use in AW’ et SS ee 
Or hls ; publications the spelling ¢ in past tenses ( we. — 
f verbs ending in -ed pronounst t. ; 
asm is The Modern Language Association of 
erated merica, 22 State Teachers Associations, : / 
i d many other educational bodies and : ste POS aN 
as the ined societies approve the movement. => t : VAN \ Aa 
Spelling-books and State Courses of | (Sane | 
ved by | Study, in constantly increasing numbers, LI "! | 
i] who including some of the simpler spellings re 
their regular lists. 
) an | . 
aepares | In the Colleges You can get twice 
{60 universities, colleges, and normal di 
“ ols iether use simplified spellings in as Many ordinary 
a eir official publications and correspond- ‘ 
ost In ice, or permit students to use them in cigarettes for the 
at all | their written work. 173 of these insti- ss 
tions, including 19 state universities, hav price of Murad. 
- formally adopted more than 200 simplified 
pellings, in most cases by faculty resolu- 
tion. But you cheat your- 
| > 7; | . 
| (3) In the Newspapers _ self of everything that 
556 newspapers and periodicals, circulat- k . 
| ing more than 18,000,000 copies, ar using makes a cigarette worth 
| the 9 y ; . . 
| the 12 Words of the N. E. A. List, and while — the delight, 
iost of the 300 simpler spellings recom- ; 
nended by the Board in its First List. the satisfaction, the aris- 
| . 
| | tocracy of pure Turkish 
| tobacco—none like it! 


The recommendations of the American Philo- 
logical Association, which included certain changes 
a in the alfabet, and many simplifications of spell- 
ing, were adopted. A special list of 11 words, 
ar, catalog, definit, gard, giv, hav, infinit, liv, tho, 


9 thru, wisht, was approved for immediate use, a 
: with particular emfasis on hav, giv, liv. PURE TURKISH 
' The desirability of the reform of English tte world’s most 
spell i amous tobacco 

T pelling was urged, previous to 1880, by several a cnt 


t State Teachers’ Associations, by many influential 
1 journals, and by men of such eminent scolarship 
is President F. A. P. Barnard, of Columbia; ets a Mat ; f f—! 
President Noah Porter, of Yale; President D. C. se oa; aah ; Judge for yourself—: 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins; Professor A. P. Pea- * = Ware. 
body, of Harvard; and Professor James Hadley, / é. e 

f Yale. Wy) J 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 


Ha Lg u 4103 and Egyptian Cigarettes inthe World 











British Filologists Organize 


[he National Union of Elementary Teachers, 
representing about 10,000 teachers in England 
and Wales, past almost unanimously, in 1876, a 
resolution in favor of a royal commission to in- 
quire into the subject of English spelling with 


ence 








D. F 4 view to reforming and simplifying it. 

= \ British Spelling Reform Association was or- 
ganized in 1879, with A. H. Sayce, professor of 

> flology, Oxford, as president; and with Alex- 

. ; ander Bain, professor of logic, Aberdeen; Charles 

— 
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Why Buy a Typewriter Because Someone Says It Is 





“JUST AS GOOD’’ as the 


Buy the Machine which is the 


UNDERWOOD 





Standard of Quality 


SPEED--ACCURACY—DURABILITY 

















Your Concrete Floors | 
Shall Never Dust Again 


You can dustproof them and 
waterproof them by simply flush- 
ing on the colorless liquid chem- 
ical hardener. 


[APIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 


For Every Concrete Floor | 








Lapidolith acts chemically on the Port- 
land Cement converting it into a gran- 
ite-hard mass, creating an unbreakable 
| grip on the sand so that the friction of 


| walking and trucking cannot grind it 
out. 
| Let us refer you to users of Lapidolith 
| in your city and in your line. 
| Today send for sample flask, Lapido- 
lized block and book of testimonials, 
proof-in-advance. 
DEPT. 28 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


| 264 PEARL STREET, NEW YORE 


| Rotarian Wm. Hempstead 
Paterson, N. J., Rotary Club 





























OUR FISCAL AGENCY 


will assume all details of the management 
of your Business and Investment affairs. 
Write or telephone fer explanatory booklet 
“The Fiscal Agent’’ 
Ye positar I. A. of R. ( 
Trust Department 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
Madison and Dearborn Streets 
CHICAGO 





Fenton Gummed Labels 


We have done two notable things in 
Gummed Label making that are not usu- 
ally associated—raised the standard and 
lowered the price. We are meking bet- 
ter labels at the same time that we are 
making them cost less. 


Someone else’s higher price may not 
be due to the desire for too much profit, 
but lack of right facilities. 


No other concern has the equipment 
for making gummed labels of the better 
sort that we have—had to design some 
of our machinery ourselves. 


Every part of this equipment means 
better labels for less money by cutting 
out cumbersome and time-wasting 
methods. 


We say it boldly—No one else’in the 
country can sell our kind of labels at_our 
prices. 


Fenton Label Company, tne. 


Ninth and Thompson Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















TROTTER DETECTIVE BUREAU 


(Licensed and Bonded) 
CHAS. F. TROTTER, Principal 


CIVIL-CRIMINAL-INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS 
827 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chas. F. Trotter, Rotarian 











Providence, R. I. 


The CROWN HOTEL 


FAIRNESS The Home of Si:plicity, Refine- GooD 
COURTESY wientand Comfort for the Traveler SERVICE 


FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 
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gave its approval to the movement and adopted 
the simplified spellings known as the Twel 
Words (catalog, decalog, demagog, pedagog, py 
log, program, tho, altho, thoro, thorofare 
thruout), and has used them in its publ 

ever since. In 1916 the Association adopt 

rule for simplifying -ed to -t, when so pron 

in past tenses of verbs. 

Unfortunately, while the Spelling Reform As. 
sociation had in its ranks the best scolarshi 
the country, it had in its tresury only such fy; 
as the scolars themselvs could contribut 
enuf to carry on an effectiv campain. 

When support for an activ propagand 
offerd by Mr. Carnegie in 1906, the Sim, 
Spelling Board was organized to conduct it 
ing its membership from the American Philolog 
Association, the Philological Society (Londo; 
the Spelling Reform Association, the Moder 
Language Association of America, the Natio: 
Education Association, the American Asso 
for the Advancement of Seience, and other 
resentativ bodies of scolars and educators 
wel as from the front rank of men of 
and men of affairs. 

The Board thus continues without historica 
break the movement started by the Americar 
Philological Association in 1875, counting among 


| its giding spirits the men most prominently 


sociated with the movement from both sides 
the Atlantic. 


Purpose of the Board 


The chief aim of the Simplified Spelling Board 
is to arouse a wide interest in English spelling 
and to direct attention to its present caotic con- 
dition—a condition far worse than that existing 
in any other modern European language—in the 
belief that, when the peoples who speak English 
understand how imperfect for its purpose th 
present spelling really is, they wil be eager t: 


| an organized, intelligent, sistematic effort to 


ter it, as it has been slowly betterd her 
there by individual effort in the past. 
The simplification of spelling is not an uncon- 


| scious process, inevitable without human effort 


Every changed spelling now in general use 
few words hav escaped some change in spelling, 
iether for the better, as fish from fysshe, dog from 
dogge, or for the worse, as rhyme from rime, de- 
light from delite—was once the overt act of a 
single writer who was followd at first by a sma 
minority. If there is to be substantial improve- 
ment in the future, somebody must be willing to 
point the way, to set examples, to propose the 
next step in advance. 

This responsibility the Board has undertaken 
in the interest of the coming generations. Hav- 
ing among its members not only scolars and ecu- 


} 


cators, men of letters, and men of affairs, but 


| also specialists in linguistic sience, including the 
| editors of leading dictionaries—British and Amer- 


can—it claims the right to be credited with somé 
knowledge of the English language, of the history 
of English orthografy, and of the difficulties to 
be overcome in simplifying it. It believs that 
these difficulties can best be met and overcome 


_ under the leadership of an association organized 





for the purpose, in order that every simplifica- 
tion proposed shal hav behind it a_ sufficient 
weight of educated opinion to commend its ac- 
ceptance by the public. 

Not Radical or Revolutionary 


of English spelling and the nature of its growth, 
The Board, accordingly, mindful of the history 
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owth, 


istory 





vhs 





t propose any “radical” or “revolutionary” 
of reform, or any sudden and violent 
s. Far from desiring immediately to relax 
‘isting rules and analogies of English spell- 
aims to make them more certain, to extend 
and to enforce them, so as to get rid of 
exceptions and to produce a greater 


T 


rity. 


¢ 
the other hand, the Board makes no claim 
ithority,” and its proposals must stand on 


wn merits, each for itself. There is, in 


no final standard of orthografy. Nowhere 


re any authority to set up such a standard. 

Spelling is never stable. All that the accepted 

naries can legitimately do is to record the 

ng usages. Their editors hav receivd no 

r to decide finally between conflicting forms. 

function is fulfild when they hav stated 
tacts. 

Gradual and Progressiv 

The Simplified Spelling Board, however, as 

ndependent body of men, who hav at hart 

the interests of civilization, makes its ap- 

to the reason of mankind. It desires to 

tablish a better and more reasonable usage in 

espect to the spelling of some words, and to re- 

» former usage when that is better and more 


reasonable than modern usage. It desires to do 


s gradually, in keeping with the genius of the 
inguage, and progressivly, in accordance with the 
of the race. 


Principles Adopted 


Recommendations of the Simplified 
Spelling Board hav been based on the fol- 
wing principles: 

1) When current usage offers a choice 
r spellings, to adopt the shortest and 
simplest. Examples: blest, not blessed 
| sil.) ; catalog, not catalogue; center, 
ot centre; check, not cheque or checque; 
jage, not gauge; gram, not gramme; 
ionor, not honour; license, not licence; 
jnaneuver, not manoeuvre; mold, not 

uld; plow, not plough; quartet, not 
juartette; rime, not rhyme; tho, not 
hrough; trolly, not trolley; yu, not you. 

2) Whenever practicable, to omit silent 
letters. Examples: activ, not active; an- 
er, not answer; bluf, not bluff; definit, 
not definite; det, not debt; eg, not egg: 
gin, not engine; frend, not friend; hart, 
ot heart; helth, not health; promis, not 
romtise; scool, not school; shal, not shall; 
suffraget, not suffragette; thru, not 
through; trolly, not trolley; yu, not you. 

}) To follow the simpler rather than 
the more complex of existing analogies. 
Examples: aker, not acre; buro, not bu- 
eau; deciet, not deceit; enuf, not enough; 
naskerade, not masquerade; spritely, not 
brightly; telefone, not telephone; tung, 
not tongue, wize, not wise. 

+) Keeping in view that the logical 
goal of the movement is the eventual 
restoration of English spelling to the 
fonetic basis from which in the course of 
enturies and thru various causes it has 
widely departed, to propose no changes 
that ar inconsistent with that ideal. 


Outline of Program 


Of course, as long as this process of progres- 
’ simplification is going on, inconsistencies wil 


remain in English spelling; but critics should bear 


n mind that the inconsistencies ar here now, and 
hat every simplification adopted reduces the 


total number and helps to make the spelling more 
nearly uniform and more rational than it was 


efore. 
Even when every simplification possible with 
present alfabet is adopted, English spelling, 
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A Vacation NecessitY 


< % 9 ° ‘ a 
i : Country Club of Salt Lake City, where Golfing Ro 










~ eee bn “ 
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wil find pleasure in their favorite pastime. 


Will G. Farrell was right when he said: 


‘‘A Waterman pen costs little and’lasts long. 
‘It doesn’t sweat because you do, nor blot because you bungle. 


Waterman's (dea) Fountain Pen 


9 


unties you from a desk and ink-well and puts handwriting on your 


list of out-door sports 


L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, New York 
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One Big Reason for Going to Salt Lake 


You will see Saltair—the splendid pavilion on the shores of Utah's 
marvel—the Great Salt Lake. You will enjoy the most novel swim of 





your life 


in water so briny you can’t sink—water, too, that is 


wonderfully refresh- 











ing. The pavilion is 
only a twenty-min- 
ute ride west of Salt 
Lake City. 

Meet your fellow Rotarians 


at beautiful Saltair! 
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Style And | 
| “Blability i | 
The Charlotte | H 
You Buy Today |) 


} 
} 
will possibly begin to squeak and | 
} 
i} 








rock a hundred years from now— 
certainly not a day sooner. Every 


Charlotte Diner 





is locked at the joints in a manner that 
makes squeaking and swaying as impos- 
sible to a Charlotte Dining Chair as 
flying is to a grand piano. It’s simply | 


out of the question The wood that q}| ||| 
goes into a Charlotte Diner Is inspected 
as rigidly as the wood that goes into 
the wings of an airplane—and that’s a 
mighty rigid inspection. And fi} |} 
they’re made solid—no veneers— 
of walnut, mahogany and quar- jj) 
tered oak. The seats are of gen- ih 
uine leather, tapestry or hatr ffi) | 
cloth How many styles do you i WV 
think we make? } i} 


Send for our Illustrated 
catalog and see. 
{ 


“Rotarian Bill Graham” 

















‘It Cannot Give 
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Milwaukee 
Chair Company 


Makers of 


Fine Chairs 


Chicago 
Seattle 


Milwaukee 
New York 


C. H. EIFF, Rotarian 
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KARPEN %& 
QUALITY 
Rich and Distinctive 
Comparatively Inexpensive o 


Sold by furniture dealers everywhere. 











S. KARPEN & BROS. peng 
: Designers and Makers ([Karpen 
= CHICAGO NEW YORK fiers 
3 Upholstered 
Sui (WNL LT | Furniture 




















Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ONONDAGA 


ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and the leading Hotel in Syracuse 
PROCTOR C. WELCH, Manager 








For the yacht or 








“Gold Medal” 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) 
Folding Furniture 


auto trip. 

For the porch or 
lawn. 

For emergencies 
in the home. 

For the camp. 





LIGHT—STRONG—COMFORTABLE 
SEND FOR CATALOG OF 
Cots, Chairs, Stools 
ables 


MADE BY 


Tz s, Mosquito 
Bar Frames and Net- 
tings, Cot Mattresses, 
Bath Tubs, etc. 














Lansing, Michigan 


Hotel Kerns 


ns held er Rotarian 
Rotery Clad P Lamcheons here Fridays at 12:00 
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Muskegon, Mich. 


Occidental Hotel 


EDWARD R. SWETT, Megr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here whee 12:16. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 
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like the spelling of every other language, wi! s;(| 
fall short of sientific precision and perfection 
but it wil be vastly improved over what it js 
today. 

If the English-speaking races of that day should 
become dissatisfied with the imperfections they 
remaining in English spelling, the adoption 
more nearly fonetic sistem of orthografy ; 
wel be left to them. 


Progress Toward the Goal 


In the meantime, it is no sufficient argument 
against making some improvements now that they 
ar not those ultimately most desirable. Such a: 
attitude, if universally maintaind, would hay 
blockt all progress in the past. 

The best we can do now is to view our goa 
as an ideal toward which we must progress with 
what speed we may along the way markt out for 
us by the principles that plainly lead to it. 

The Board maintains an Executiv Office in the 
City of New York, and holds an annual meeting 
in April, at which it recievs reports of the prog 
ress made, discusses and adopts plans for the 
future, elects officers, etc. Between meetings 
the work is carrid on under the direction of the 
Trustees. 


Influential Support Enlisted 


The Board of Superintendents of New York 
City in 1906 unanimously recommended the use 
of the List of 300 Words in the New York City 
scools. 

The Modern Language Association of America 
in the same year, adopted the same list for use 
in its publications, and has since accepted the 
later recommendations of the Board, and has in 
some instances gon beyond them. 

President Roosevelt adopted this list (300 
Words) in his official correspondence; and his 
recommendation in 1906 that the Government 
Printing Office adopt the same stile, when not 
otherwize requested, gave the movement wide 
publicity. 

The National Education Association, in 1907, 
approved the work of the Simplified Spelling 
Board, and directed the use of the simpler spell- 
ings of the 300 Words in the publication of the 
Association. 

State Teachers’ Associations in all sections of 
the country past resolutions favorable to the 
movement. 

Leading periodicals and newspapers, including 
the Literary Digest, Independent, Current Litera- 
ture, Educational Review, Quarterly Journal o/ 
Economics, wer prompt to approve the work oi 


the Board and to adopt some of its recommen: ’ 


dations. 
General Progress 


In the course of the next 7 years the Board 
issued and freely distributed 3 more lists of 
recommended spellings; an Alfabetic List of al! 
the words included in the first 3 lists; and 2! 
other circulars, setting forth arguments for the 
reform of English spelling, written by eminent 
men in various callings. 

By these and other legitimate means of pub- 
licity the Board gaind additional thousands of 
adherents, counting among them a great many 


members of the faculties of American universities, 


colleges, and normal scools; teachers in elemen- 
tary and high scools; professional and business 
men. 

A gratifying number of institutions of higher 
learning formally approved the movement, 2n¢ 
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New Orleans 


The City of Service 


Is Prepared to 
Welcome 


The Nineteen Twenty 








PANORAMA OF WORLD'S GREATEST INLAND HARBOR AND SKYLINE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
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Rotary Convention 


iofe || 














The New Orleans Rotary Club 


takes this method of thanking the Rotary Clubs 
throughout the country for their favorable re- 
plies to our invitation to hold the 1920 Rotary 


Convention in New Orleans. 
























































Anew book for business mein 
by Edward Earle Purinton, author of 
“Efficient Living’’ and ‘‘The Triumph of the Man Who Acts’’ 


personal efficiency in 








PRICE 


business $1.50 





In this new book, Mr. Purinton applies to business practices the principles | 


of personal efficiency he has been teaching for over sixteen years. He 
shows how, in the office, the factory, on the road, in every trade and 
business and profession, it is the man himself who must make an effi- 
ciency system successful; and in a tone of common sense, illuminated by 
a wide knowledge of his subject, he points out a number of ways of 
achieving both business and personal efficiency at the same time. 


Chapters upon Efficiency in the Factory, Office Efficiency, Disorder vs. 
Red Tape, The Clean Desk, Professions on a Business Basis, The Efficient 
Salesman, A Busy Man’s Reading, etc., make of this book stimulating 
criticism of the haphazard methods most of us employ in our daily lives, 
and provide innumerable suggestions for the man who is anxious to en- 
large his business and increase his own abilities. 


—-at your bookseller’s; published by 
Robert M. McBride & Co., Union Square, New York 

















Washington, D. C. 


The New Willard 


Headquarters Washington Rotary Club. 
PRANK S. HIGHT, President, Rotarian 
Vistting Rotarians Welcome 


Wilmington, Del. 


Hotel DuPont 


ERNEST S. TAITE, Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here iereioun, 12:30. 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 
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NAP SHOT photograph 
of our famous American 
Coaster Slide in action. Will take 
care of one hundred and twenty- 


five children per minute and is a 
whole playground in itself. It is man- 
ufactured by the only Rotarian in the 
world who manufactures Playground 
apparatus. Write for large illustrated 
catalogue of every kind of apparatus. 


American Playground 


Device Company 
W. W. Huffman, Sec. & General Mgr. 
Anderson Indiana 
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Rotarian George C. Brown, 
Vanaging Director of the 


Hotel 


Martha Washington 


(Woman’s Hotel 
29 East 29th St., (near Fifth Ave.) 
NEW YORK 


ee 


Extends a cordial invitation to the 
wives, daughters and women 
of fellow Rotarians to stop at his hotel r 


when visiting the metropolis unac- 


companied, 

There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates 
$1.50 per day and up. For parties of 
five or more a large room at $1.00 per 
day per person. A special feature is our 
peal ict Table d’hote luncheon at 40 
cents; dinner at 50 cents. 

Comfort, Convenience and Protec- 
tion, all important to the woman trav- 
: eler in the metropolis, are found at the 
Martha Washington in their highest 
degree. 

Illustrated booklet, ‘‘Who'’s Who,”’ 
giving the names and vocations of 
227 New York women, sent Free. 


KOK oot Mootaote MututoXumattonute s 
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friends [%} 
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STOP! ac ene town 


that can’t keep 
up with itself’’ 





Offering 


Worth While Investment Oppor- 
tunities. 


A delightful break in the trip to 
or from the convention by way of 
Yellowstone Park. 


Most efficacious medicinal waters 
on the continent for rheuma- 
tism, skin, blood, nervous and 
digestive ailments. 


rP. 8: 


-These are very conservative 
statements about 

















Little Rock, Ark. 


Hotel Marion 


Rates $1.50 and up. Absolutely Fireproof 
Rotary Club Headquarters. Luncheon Thursdays, 12:80. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome, 

O. W. EVERETT, Manager 














Gadsden, Ala. 


Hotel Printup 


ADOLPH P. REICH, Mer., Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:15. 


Visiting R ians Welcome 


















Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 
Write R after your name when you register (R) 
Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club every 
Tuesday and Rotary Round Table luncheon 
every day at this Hotel Visiting Rotarians 
























( Cantrell « Cochrane's) 


Ginger Ale 
| The 
| Champagne 
of Ireland 


Over fifteen 
centuries ago 
St Patrick’s 
Well in Dublin 
was famous 
throughout 
Ireland. n 

Today the 
waters of this 
historic well are drunk the world over in 
Ginger Ale. 

“C & C” has the life, the sparkle, the delicious 
crispness of champagne, without the fire. 

See that you have ‘‘C & C" at the Club weekly 
luncheon and the monthly dinner and order in a dozen 
of *C &C" for your home. 

Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. 
(Established 1852) 
DUBLIN & BELFAST 
Agents for U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & Joho Barke, 
Ltd., 616-620 West 46th St. NEW YORK. 


who will give full information to Rotarians as 
to nearest point from which to obtain supplies 





“Cc &C" 











Houston, Texas 


Hotel Rice 


B. B. MORTON, Megr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:15. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 

















New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Hotel Reeves 


; WALTER G. NICKELS, Prop., Rotarian 
| Rotary Club Dinners held here Mondays, 6:00. Visiting 








rians Welcome. 
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adopted the use of simplified spellings in thei; 
official publications and correspondence. 

Scool sistems in many cities and towns g1 
permission to teach the simpler spellings in 
clasrooms; and the authors of several spe 
books included the recommendations of the B 
iether in the main text or in an appendix. 


Commercial firms and corporations in 
numbers, and many of them of high reput 
began a rapidly increasing use of simplified 
ings in their office correspondence and advert 


Movement in Great Britain 


In the meantime eminent advocates of | 
spelling in Great Britain organized (September 
10, 1908) the Simplified Spelling Society, with 
eventual objects identical with those of the Sim. 
plified Spelling Board, and to work in simpathy 
with it. 

Its membership include Walter William Sk 
its first president, James A. H. Murray, H 
Bradley, F. J. Furnivall, and William Archer 
Great Britain; James W. Bright, Andrew Car- 
negie, and Thomas Lounsbury, of America, al! 
members of the Simplified Spelling Board 
bert Murray, J. W. MacKail, and A. S. Napier, 
professor of English, Oxford; H. C. K. Wyld, 
professor of English, Liverpool; William Ramsay, 
James Bryce, H. Stanley Jevons, Edward D 
den, Walter Leaf, G. C. Moore Smith, Alfred 
Pollock, Alfred W. Pollard, Walter Ripman, and 
many other men of distinction in scolarship, |et- 
ters, and public life. 


Makes Rapid Hedway 

The Society began at once an activ propaganda 
issuing many pamflets and circulars, and publis! 
ing a monthly magazine, the Pioneer of Simplified 
Spelling. Its membership rapidly increast, many 
prominent scool men and women enthusiastically 
enlisting for the reform. 

A conference between delegates from the B 
and the Society, selected for their filologic com 
petence, took place at University College, Lon- 
don, in September, 1911. A similar conference, 
pland for 1914, was prevented by the breaking 
out of the War. 

The Society goes somewhat. farther than the 
Board in its recommendations, and has adopted 
a fonetic scheme of notation in which only the 
present letters of the English alfabet ar used. 
The two organizations ar, however, in thoro ac- 
cord as to the ultimate aim of the reform; and 
the British experiment is watcht with interest 
from America. 


Imperial Education Conference 


An Imperial Education Conference, attended 
by officially appointed delegates from all the prov- 
inces of the British Empire, was held in London, 
April and May, 1911. The Conference adopted 
the following resolution: 


That this Conference is of the opinio: 
that the simplification of English spelling 
is a matter of urgent importance in all 
parts of the Empire, calling for such prac 
tical steps in every country as may appear 
most conducive to the ultimate attainment 
of the end in view—the creation, in con 
nection with the subject, of an enlightened 
public opinion and the direction of it t 
the maintenance, in its purity and simplicit 
among all English-speaking peoples, of th 
common English tongue. 

Encouraged by this overwhelming expression 0! 


| British educational approval, the Simplified Spell- 


! 


mn 


ing Society drafted a petition to the Prime Min- 
ister, asking for the appointment of an Imperial 
Commission, “which should 


include — scholars, 
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rs, men of letters, and men of business,” 
sider the whole question of the reform of 
spelling, “to report whether reform be 
able, and, if so, to indicate what ought to 
ature, and how it may best be introduced.” 
thousands of signatures hav been ob- 
o this petition in all parts of the British 
and in the United States. It wil be pre- 
as soon as conditions are more favorable 
; consideration and for the carrying out of 
ecified objects. 
iggressiv Campains in America 
Simplified Spelling Board, shortly after 
ssue of its Fourth List, resolvd to propose 
rther changes in spelling until the recom- 
itions alredy made should be stil more 
vy accepted, but to devote its income and 
gies mainly to an intensiv field campain of 
ition 
» results obtaind by this campain in the fol- 
1g years wer extremely gratifying. Several 
lred universities, colleges, and normal scools, 
tens of thousands of teachers, and hundreds 


thousands of students wer led iether to use | 
plified spellings in their official publications | } 


orrespondence, or to permit students to use 
in written work. 

Returns from a questionary addrest in 1916 to 
he American universities and colleges (ex- 
of those for Negroes and Indians) listed 
the Educational Directory issued by the 
ed States Buro of Education, showd that 
er cent of these institutions recognized and 
pted the simplified spellings of the Board; 
that nearly 25 per cent had agreed to use 
mpler spellings in their official publications and 
respondence. Only 18 per cent place them- 
es on record as opposed to the movement. 
[he institutions comprizing the remaining 25 per 
iether gave noncommittal ansers or faild to 

respond to repeated inquiries. 


National Education Association 


The most noteworthy result of the Board’s 
tivities among the members of the teaching 
rofession was the action taken by the National 
Education Association in adopting (July 7, 1916) 
spelling -t for -ed in past tenses of English 
rbs ending in -ed pronounst ¢, and in con- 
sistently using it in its official publications and 
rrespondence. 
The Association, by its acceptance of this rule 
vhich simplifies the spelling of more than 900 
ls in addition to the Twelv Words adopted 
1898—-and by its preference for the simpler 
i alternativ spellings having dictionary recogni- 
n, as shown by its action (1907) in directing 
e use of the simpler spellings of the 300 Words 
its publications, approves and regularly uses 
about 1,500 simplified spellings. 


Newspapers Support Work 

lhe rapid increase of educational support en- 
juraged the Board to undertake coincidentally 
a special campain among editors and publishers 

promote the use of simplified spellings in the 
As a result, hundreds of newspapers and 
periodicals—including the Philadelphia North 
American; Chicago Post; Cleveland Press; Cin- | 
cinnati Post; Worcester Telegram; Detroit 
Times; Denver Post, News, Times, Express; 
Columbus Citizen ; Louisville Herald; Des Moines | 
Capital, News; Topeka Capital, Journal; Seattle 
Star; Lincoln Nebraska State Journal, News; | 
Wichita Beacon; Tacoma Ledger, News; Peoria 
Journal; and many other dailies in important 
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PARIS BELT & NOVELTY CO. 
Mfrs. of High Grade Leather Goods 

231-237 North Wells Street 
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Allen Auto Specialty Co. 
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The LANDERS BROS. Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Buckram, Webbing, Gimp 
Cotton Goods, etc., for 


Canvas Innersoling for Shoe 
Manufacturers 


The Landers Bros. Co., 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 
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UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE mh eh 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mohair and Auto Top Material 
Artificial Leather—Rubber Cloth 


POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 
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Good Reading Matter F ree—See Next Page 








Janssen Wants to See You! 


“The Famous Hofbrau” 
Broadway and Thirtieth Street 
NEW YORK 


Quaintest Place in America 


A Wonderful Restaurant 
August Janssen, Rotarian 
Branch at New Haven, Coan. 
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Hotel Majestic 


Central Park West at _ Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A hotel of distinction 
For guests of discrimination 
With tariff in moderation 
Near to the center of interest. Comtort- 
ably distant from the area of confusion. 
Stop at the Rotary Hotel next time you’re 
in New York. You will have my personal attention. 
Write me for information budget with auto map, 
etc., sent gratis. 


Rotarian Copeland Townsend 





Lessee-Director 











Electric Safety 


Blade 


' 
H The 


pleasure. 


razor makes shaving a 
vibrating 7,200 times a minute 
uts the beard smoothly and without slightest 


pull 
Can 


feels like a gentle massage. 


or irritation— 
current. 


be used with or without electric 
All users of the Lek-Tro-Shav speak well of it 


| 

| 

| A barber says: ‘‘Have shaved for years and have never 

used any ‘sh aving device near its equal.’ i] 
A home r says: ‘“‘The most pleasing shave I’ve ever 

! ad in my life Shaves my face closer than I used to 

\ ut there is no after irritation or ill effects, as 


use 


illy get from another razor. j 
} 





No. i. Made for use from Light Socket. 
No. 2. Made for use from Dry Battery. 
Write for ge rated circular describing Lek-Tro-Shav 
Safety Razor full 
| VIBRATING ELECTRIC RAZOR CO. 
Ht Dept. 136, Omaha, Nebr. 
(a — os ! 











Good Reading Matter Free 


There is at the offices of “The Rota- 
rian” a surplus of certain back issues of 
this magazine which will be sent to any 
school or other institution which will 
put them in their reading rooms or in 
their libraries, or distribute them among 


their students, employees, etc. 

The story of Rotary is never “out of date” and 
these issues will prove of great interest to many 
persons who are curious to learn something 
about Rotary 

For a limited time, without cost and prepaid, 
ve will send, upon request, a package containing 
nine different issues of “The Rotarian.” 

There are a large number of institutions to 
which this offer should appeal: Boys’ Industrial 
Schools; factories which have reading rooms and 
lepartment magazine racks; hospitals, for dis- 
tribution in free wards and in private rooms; 
social clubs and civic organizations, Address— 


THE ROTARIAN 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

















Here’s What All 
Live Druggists Use! 


Myers’ Patent Tin Boxes—“The Label Sticks— 
It's Part of the Box’’—the ointment boxes that 
save time, trouble and money. Easier, quicker 
and safer to handle; sell your goods more readily; 
look neater: please customers more. de in 
14 cz. to 16 oz. sizes. Gilt, La: quered or Plain. 
Sold by all Wholesale Drug and Sundry Houses. 
Ask for them! Made by 
MYERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
of CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
Rotarian John H. Booth, President 







Send 
for Your 
Samples ! 











Fresh Hand-Picked 


Peanuts from North Carolina 


ID you ever eat really fresh, hand-picked 
D} umbo Peanuts from Perquimans County, 
yon Carolina? Then you've got a deli i- 
cious treat in store. Located right in the heart 
of America’s finest peanut district, I select and 
ship only the choicest of nuts. They come to 
you fresh from the vines—just teeming with their 
natural flavor and wholesomeness. Lots of fun 
roasting these fresh, crisp, shelled peanuts in your 
own home. Make peanut candy, cookies, sand- 
wiches, fudge and other peanut dainties. I'll 
send you enticing recipes. 
If you even think you can enjoy the ordinary 
“peanut stand” variety after trying mine, simply 
send back what you have left and I'll refund your 
money without argument. 
6 Ib. Bag Extra Large Size No. 1 Shelled Pea- 
nuts—$2.00. West of Mississippi River—$2.25. 
Send your order now and in a few age you'll 
be enjoying a peanut treat you’ll never forget. 


The Eastern Peanut Co. 
H. C. SULLIVAN, Pres. 
Hertford, N. C. 


Bank References:—Farmer’s Bank & Trust Co., 
Hertford, N. C. 
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Joliet, Ill. 





Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Megr., Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 














Montreal, Que. ; 
CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


“Che Windsor’ 
MINION SQUARE 


JOHN DAVIDSON (Rotarian), Manager 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 
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cities— ar now using the Twelv Words and p 
of the other simpler spellings in the List o{ 


JSt 


Words. Their total circulation is count; 
millions. 
The National Editorial Association (1 


approved the use of the Twelv Words, adopte 
them for use in the official publications and corre. 
spondence of the Association, and recommende 
their use by individual members in their respectjy 
newspapers. Similar action was taken by va 
other editorial and newspaper associations. 


Reasons for Simplified Spelling 
Simplified Spelling wil— 

1. Make English spelling more correct 
sientifically and historically. 

2. Make it easier to spel correctly. 

3. Make the spelling lesson an aid, in 
sted of an obstacle, to the development o/ 
the child’s reasoning powers. 

4. Improve and tend to standardiz 
pronunciation. 

5. Save time (and expense) in eleme 
tary education. 

6. Save time (and expense) in writing 
tipewriting, and printing. 

7. Remove the greatest barrier to t! 
Americanization of our foren populati: 

8. Remove the greatest barrier to t! 
use of English as an international languag: 

Experience gaind in these several campains 
soon developt three outstanding needs; first, a 
Handbook of Simplified Spelling that should cover 
succinctly the various fases of the subject treated 
in the separate circulars issued up to that time 
by the Board, and to take their place for general 
distribution; second, a general revizion and more 
complete coordination of the rules; and third, a 
selection of the rules most suitable for special 
emfasis at the present stage of the movement, 
with an alfabetic list of all the words in common 
use simplified in spelling by the rules. 

A Patriotic Service 
_ Pending the completion of the important tasks 
involvd in the preparation of the Handbook, the 
Board mesurably reduced its field activities, 
which the unrest in the colleges and scools, in- 
cidental to the reorganization of educational 
work to meet the conditions imposed by the 
country’s entry into war, in itself made advizable. 

As more favorable conditions develop, the 
Board wil expand its efforts to the extent that 
financial support and volunteer effort may be 
forthcoming. It trusts that the great part that 
a rational simplification of English spelling can 
take, not only in the more speedy Americanization 
of our foren population, but in rendering English 
more available as a means of international com- 
munication, wil forcibly appeal to all those who 
cherish these patriotic aims, and wil make it 
possible to continue on an enlarged scale its 
work for this important educational reform. 

What “The Rotarian” Is Doing 

Editor’s Note: All of the preceding article is 
copied from the Handbook of Simplified Spelling 
issued by the Simplified Spelling Board of the 
United States. The editorial policy of THE Ro- 
TARIAN is sympathetic towards the efforts of that 
board to bring about a reform in English spell- 
ing. 

THE Rotarian wishes to keep step with prog- 
ress, but realizes that progress is best made by 
taking one step at a time. Therefore, this maga- 
zine does not use all the reformed spellings ad- 
vocated in the foregoing article. 

THe Rotarian does use at this time the twelve 
words mentioned, namely; tho, altho, thoro, thoro- 
fare, thru, thruout, catalog, decalog, demagog, 
pedagog, prolog and program. This magazine 
uses ¢ in the past tenses of verbs ending in ed pro- 
nounced like ¢, except those ending in ced. 
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